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by Roxanne Merryfield 

This year, students are paying twice as 
much in parking fees for the west remote lot as 
for the east remote lot. According to Harry J. 
Zenner, contract and grants supervisor, as- 
sistant business manager, and initiator of the 
new parking plan, doubling the fee attempts to 
discourage drivers from parking in the over- 
crowded west remote lot and encourages 
parking in the spacious east remote lot. 

Zenner explains that, ‘‘The price hike was 
designed in hope to encourage some people to 
use the east remote lot, therefore creating 
greater equity between those students wanting 

to park in the west remote lot.”’ 

How serious is the overcrowding problem? 
Is the doubled price for west remote parking 
justified? Are there alternatives to raising 
prices and limiting parking in the west lot? 

Last year, the growing number of student- 
owned cars choked the west remote lot and 
banks surrounding it. Environmental damage 
to the hillsides resulted, as the grass was 
killed and earth eroded. 

The west lot, though smaller than the east, 
is much in demand as it services the entire 
west side of UCSC and various commuter 
students. Before this year, remote ‘‘R’’ lot 
stickers were issued that gave students access 
to both east and west remote lots. Overcrowd- 
ing in the smaller west remote lot resulted in 
complaints from students who had legitimately 
bought permits but often could not find legal 
parking places during peak hours, and en- 
forcement was difficult for the two parking 
officers patrolling the forty-five campus park- 
ing lots. By the end of spring quarter, 1977, 
parking in the west remote lot was becoming a 
serious environmental problem and incon- 
venience to students. , 

Zenner and several other college adminis- 
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REMOTE LOT RATE HIKE EXPLAINED 


trators recommended solutions that were ap- 
proved by the business manager and vice 
chancellor. The final decision attempted to 
solve the growing parking problem by raising 
the west fee to thirty-six dollars, continuing 
the east remote lot fee at eighteen dollars per 
year, and separating “ER” (East Remote) 
and “WR” (West Remote) parking stickers, 
alloting a limited number of west remote 
stickers in order to ensure the availability of 
parking spaces. 

The policy seems to have worked. Many 
students grumblingly refuse to pay the “exhor 
bitant price of thirty-six dollars,” as one 
student remarked, and now park in the east 
remote lot. Some students resolve the problem 
by adding other choices. They park off campus 
or resort to mo-peds (motorcycle-bicycles 
which need no parking permit on campus), 
and bicycles. Handicapped drivers are dealt 
with individually to ensure accessible parking. 
West college, on-campus residents are given 
first priority in obtaining west remote parking 
lot permits. 

When asked about the equity of the new 
remote lot pricing mechanism, several students 
were strongly opposed to it. Martha Brown, a 
UCSC student said, “‘I think that there are 
other ways to clear up overcrowding in the 
west remote lot. Just because someone lives 
or has classes on the west side of campus, 
they shouldn’t be the ones to pay more for the 
same parking lots. Instead of higher fees, 
there should bea limit on the number of 
permits sold, on a first-come, first-serve basis. 
The economically disadvantaged shouldn’t be 
better served than others.” 

Effective? 

Affluent people would rather pay a little 
more for luxury than be inconvenienced, and 
some UCSC students are no exception to the 


CAMPUS POLICE STATS 


by Casey Skinner 
Campus Police statistics show that of the 
4,482 crimes reported on campus from Jan. 
1, 1976 to Dec. 31, 1976, 3,066 (68%) were 


’ cleared (solved). These statistics, which don’t 


include motor vehicle moving violations and 
parking citations, are up from the 1975 reports 
that show 3,297 reported crimes and 2,505 
(76%) cleared. 

Crime figures through September of 1977 
reveal a 14-15% increase from the same per- 
iod in 1976. 

In an attempt to tighten security, guards 
were placed nightly at the entrances to cam- 
pus. Lt. Bill Huffman of the Campus Police 
states that “400-500 people who have no 
business on campus are turned away monthly 


Type of Crime Reports Cleared 
Rape 1 0 
Burglary 32 3 
Larceny 316 23 
Auto Theft 2 * 2 
Arson 0 0 
Assault 6 5 
Bomb Threat 2 0 
Disturbing the Peace and 10 9 

Disorderly Conduct 
Drunk Driving 1 1 
Drug Law Violations 15 15 
Sex Offenses (other than 11 1 

rape) 
Suicide 0 0 
Suicide Attempts 2. 2 
Traffic Tickets 447 447 
Parking Tickets 10,244 10,244 
Weapons (carrying, 

possessing) 0 0 
Other 4,583 4,006 
TOTAL “15,670 14,758 


separate from the fifteen sworn-in officers that 
self-defense and crime prevention techniques. 
cause of concern for the personal safety of the 
students on campus. “Ninety percent of all 
the people arrested are from off campus” 
comments Lt. Huffman. 

The police have started a program in which 
officer Joe Garvin will educate students in 
selfdefense and crime prevention techniques. 
This program will last for six months, at 
which time it will be evaluated and adecision 
reached whether to continue or abandon it. 

In coordination with the crime prevention 
program, the police hope to start labeling 
students’ personal valuables with identifica- 
tion numbers. 


Reports Cleared Reports Cleared 
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19,107 17,691 17,225 16,433 


syndrome. Zenner says that doubling the cost 
of remote parking lot permits has not com- 
pletely reduced the number of those who 
request the use of the west remote lot, and he 
suggests that even higher charges might better 
discourage west remote lot users. Twenty- 
odd students, signed waiting lists for the west 
remote lot, and have almost all been given 
their choice of parking lots. 

Several alternative plans were considered 
before this year’s parking plan was initiated. 
Two or three years ago, according to Zenner, 
a south remote parking lot was considered by 
the University. Extra shuttles or minibuses at 
$16,000 apiece were needed as the volume of 
people would be too great for only one bus to 
accommodate. The money, however, is still 
not available and the idea still rejected by the 
administration. Another alternative proposed 
was expansion of the remote lots, but this was 
rejected because UCSC’s policy of environ- 
mental protection. Allocating spaces and cutting 
off the number of cars allowed in lots was 
criticized as being too severe; off-campus 
students formerly depending on parking in the 
remote lots would be denied on-campus park- 
ing. 

Parking Supervisor Jules Tanner, said that 
complaints concerning west remote lot prices 
haven’t reached the parking office oncampus, 


although the shortage of permits has received 


numerous complaints. 
Complications arising from the new parking 
plan sometimes concerns transportation from 


SUBJ ECT a 


by Mark Fitzgerald 

“Dumbell” or “Bonehead” English are names 
that have been given to the Subject “A” required 
classes. This may be due to the fact that in the 
past several years, the trend has been one of 
increasing functional illiteracy among enter- 
ing freshpersons. However, English writing 
teacher Carol Freeman of Merrill College 
sees a possible turn in the trend this year. 
“This is the first year that the number of 
exams that could be called illiterate has gone 
down.” 

This may be a contradictory statement 
when comparing this year’s 57% failure rate 
on subject “A” testing to last year’s 52% 
failures. Carol thinks that at least two variables 
may be affecting therise in people required to 
take Subject “A’’. One reason is that the 
method of correcting exams has become 
“more objective,” according to Carol.-In 
previous years, each writing professor would 
take the exams from his own college to be 
corrected and flunk as many as there was room 
for in the classes. The difference this year is 
that the tests were pooled together and each 
was read by two instructors who scored each 


the west to east or vice versa. Transportation 
is in the form of Metropolitan Transit District 
buses, two mini-buses, and one shuttle. The 
Metropolitan buses run from downtown through 
the east side of campus to the west providing 
transportation for people returning to the west 
side of campus from east remote lot. The 
three shuttles provide transportation from the 
west to east remote lots, allowing students to 
reach their car in the east lot. Oakes students 
must ride all three shuttles, consuming nearly 
twenty minutes to reach their cars in the east 
lot. 

Dial-a-ride shuttle provides taxi-cab service 
during the evening until 11:15 at night (x2168). 
Last year Dial-a-ride ran until midnight; this 
year, however, funding from registration fees 
was cut. 

The money raised from parking fees and 
fines from all campus parking lots help pay for 
maintenance, construction and debt service 
(loans on the lots), operational salaries of the 
lots and part of Dial-a-ride services. 


- Sergeant Jerry Karges of the campus police 
spoke optimistically about the future of the 
operation, but promises no permanent solution 
to the overcrowding problem. “Although the 
remote lot overcrowding problem is not com- 
pletely cleared up, it has dimished. The five 
dollar parking citations help convince students 
and faculty to park legally. Enforcement adds 
strength to diminishing overcrowding in the 
west remote lot.” 


CAROL FREEMAN 


test. After they were all corrected and scored, 
a composite score was given that determined 
who was required to take the writing classes. 

Secondly, ‘‘the results this year are decep- 
tive because there are fewer freshmen entering 
UCSC and more junior transfers who have 
already satisfied their English writing require- 


ment,” Carol noted. The overall quality of the 


-exams has gone down this year also. ““The 
essays written were more blah and unexciting,” 
she went on, “but there were fewer really 
seriously illiterate essays.” 

‘Many people purposely don’t take the test 


' just to be able to take the class,” says Carol. 
2 “Since Subject “A” courses are only offered 


in the fall and winter, priority goes to those 

persons who are required to fulfill their 

Subject “A” requirement, and there are students 
take Subject “A”. One reason is that the 
class.”’ About half of these must wait until 

winter quarter. “If we tried to get everyone 

into the class fall quarter, it would mean 

having to hire several additional English 

composition teachers on a one-quarter 

basis,” stated Carol. 

In previous years, students tried to get 
out of taking ‘‘bonehead’’; however “‘there 
is an increasing number of people who 
don’t care whether they get out of the class 
or not,”’ Carol remarked. ‘‘There are actually 
as many as one-third of the students in the 
class who aren’t required to be. There is even 
the possibility that the class will need to be 
offered in spring if the interest keeps increasing.” 

Those persons who don’t pass the class fall 
into two categories, according to Carol. “There 
are those who just don’t do the work and don’t 
come to classes. They get a no pass and must 
take the class again the next time its offered.” 
However, many of those who can’t keep up 
with the class are students for whom English 
is a second language. ‘For those people, we 
usually give an incomplete at the end of the 
quarter and continue teaching them the next 
quarter through the use of private tutors,” she 
added. ‘We are even looking into the possibi- 
bility of letting the person take the class over 
and earn two quarter’s credit, but so far it is 

just being talked about.” 


HELP THE HOPIS 


Dear Editor: 

Richard Kastl, a Native American of the 
Osage Creek tribe, spoke on behalf of the 
Hopi Indian Elders last. Saturday at the 


UCSC q x hegpt 6 He spoke of the ancient Hopi 
prophecies, the business, industrial, and en- 


ergy interests in Hopi and Navajo lands, and 
the need for the people of our land to speak 
out against the injustices. 

Hundreds of years ago, Hopi prophecy told 
of white men coming from the East, who had 
changed their sign from a circle to a cross. 
They would come in boxes drawn by horses, 
and, later these boxes would be horseless. 
They would talk to each other through cob- 
webs in the sky, and see and talk through 
boxes over the mountains. The prophecies 
spoke of a man with a swastika shaking the 
world and later of gourd in the sky dropping 
ashes of fire and death. The prophecies also 
say to beware if the seasons start to change, if 
men start making other men (robots), and if 
men start building and living in platforms in 
the sky. Also, beware if men come to dig 
underneath Hopi homes into the earth, Our 
Mother. If these events and inventions keep 
occur.ng, as many have, it will be a sign that 
we, as a species, are heading in the wrong 
direction. And if the Hopi’s land and way of 
life are destroyed, then:a similar fate is our 
destiny. 

At this point in time, Peabody Coal Co., 
thirteen oil companies, and uranium mining 
interests are conspiring to rob the Hopis of 
their lands. In a time of outspoken stands on 
human and civil rights, it is appalling that 
through corporate and congressional manipu- 
alation, over a million acres of Hopi lands are 
being stolen for 5 million dollars, which the 
Hopi people want no part of. It is interesting 
here that John S. Boyden, who is the attorney 
for the illegal Hopi “Tribal Council” and who 


shares of conflict of interest with Peabody 


Coal Co., is receiving 10% of the 5 million. 
The “Tribal Council” is supposedly a repre- 
sentative group for the Hopis, although the 
Hopi people recognize this council as being 
merely the puppets of the US Government 
and not representatives for the Hopi people. 

Coming up, Congress will be voting to 
appropriate the 5 million for Docket 196, the 
Hopi land sale. Supposedly, the Hopis had 
voted on the sale a few months ago, 229 yes, 
21 no, with 8,000 other Hopis not voting. 
Immediately after this manipulated election, 
1,000 Hopi signatures were sent to Congress 
stating that they did not want to sell their 
lands. This was ignored! 

The Navajo-Hopi Unity Committee is ask- 
ing that Public Law 93-531 be repealed. This 
decision divides the “‘joint use area’”’ (Hopi 
and Navajo) and allows for full scale cor- 
porate exploitation. 

Meanwhile, Peabody and others are strip 
mining in these lands, scarring the beauty of 
the painted lands. Also powerplants are in 
near the Indian lands in Arizona and Utah 
causing heavy pollution, aesthetic losses, and 
a steady depletion of the desert’s precious 
water supply. This is happening because the 
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urbanites of Nevada, Arizona, and Southern 
California want unlimited amounts of power 
without the side effects of energy production. 
The Hopi Elders asked Richard Kastl to 
travel and talk to the people of our land in 
order to help the people understand the Hopis 
and to help them retain their land, happiness, 
and culture. The Hopis, the Friends of the 
Hopis, and Richard Kastl also ask that all 
concerned people should send letters to their 
Congressmen and The President inquiring 
about the injustices. Also, on Nov. 11, 
everyone is asked to send a telegram to 
President Carter asking for investiga- 
tions into John S. Boyden and the illegal 
Hopi “Tribal Council” and ask for Presi- 
dent Carter to come to the Hopi’s land for 

a talk with the Elders. 
Sincerely, 


UPSET... 


“See the Changes,” the headline you sub- 
stituted for the one submitted with my Crosby, 
Stills, & Nash article, is an apt description of 
what was done to my story—without my 
knowledge or consent, and in violation of the 
fine arts editor’s prior assurances that no such 
changes were to be made. In the process of 
cutting my article far shorter than the three 
pages he’d promised to fit, the editor mangled 
its continuity and lost much of the “‘social 
significance”’ he had originally asked me to 
stress. (After publication, he complained that 
I had omitted such ideas.) 

Most disturbing was the deletion of my 
conclusion that Stephen Stills “still has a 
touch of the radical in him—for what it’s 
worth,” and substitution of thoughts more to 
the editor’s liking. He has since told me that 
he neither liked nor understood my original 
ending. But, by adding ideas to my manu- 
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script, the editor both attributes to me opin- 
ions which I did not and would not write, and 
denies other readers’ capacity or right to 
discern my intended meaning for themselves. 

I don’t know how all this reflects on edi- 
torial policy, but you might think about it next 
time you’re sitting around, wondering why it’s 
so hard to recruit staff writers. 


Arthur O’Sullivan 
Ed. Note: Perhaps, Art, you could try in the 


future not to miss two different deadlines. 
You scratch my back, etc.. 
Dear Editors: 

If the staff and editors live by their words, 
“to omit or miscontrue any information in a 
story is politically, journalistically, and so- 
cially irresponsible” (not to mention dishonest) 
then an apology is due. 

Last week I wrote an article about my 
internship experience working for Congressman 
Panetta. I was asked by two City On A Hill 
staff editors to write a three to four page 
article. After giving the article a great deal of 
time and thought, it was submitted to the 
paper and approved by several staff. 

Without my knowing or my consent, sev- 
eral paragraphs were omitted. The article no 
longer conveyed my feelings about what it 
was like to work on the Hill, nor was there any 
sense of unity to this story. 

This is not a case of editing and it is more 
than miscontruing information. It is unethical 
and reprehensible. 

As journalists it is your responsibility to 
see that such acts of distortion never happen 
in the future. I would like to see my article put 
in the paper as it was originally written. This 
would not be repeating the same article because 
the paragraphs omitted convey a different 
story from that which was in the last edition. 


; Susan Albert 
Editors Note: Apologies. 
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By Matt Speiser 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


A proposal for a campus “town center,” including a student 
services administration building, an additional central services 
administration facility, a 1500 seat concert hall, College VIII 
headquarters, and student social center, has been made by the 
Campus Facilities Committee. 

The proposed site for the town center is the knoll and parking 
lot area located between the Performing Arts Complex, McHenry 
Library, and the University House. According to the Campus 
Facilities Committee report, the site is the largest, accessible, 
centrally located area within the present campus layout. 

The funding for the nine million dollar project would come 
from a variety of sources: student reg. fees, a regents’ loan, state 
allocated funds and donations. 

The town center proposal is also included in the final draft of 
the 1977 Long Range Development Plan for the UCSC 
campus, which was prepared by an outside architectural 
consultant, Esherick, Homesy, Dodge and Davis. The LRDP 
doesn’t specify an exact time-table for construction, yet the 
town center was given priority as a major area of capital growth. 

The idea for a town center was conceived originally in the 
1963 master LRDP. In 1975, after the estimated expected 
student population dropped from 27,500 to 7500, a task force 
was designed by Chancellor Christensen to redefine campus 
growth goals. The task force’s final recommendation placed the 
town center as a project of primary importance. 

The report by the Campus Facilities Committee (consisting 
of 7 people; student, staff and faculty) is the most thorough, 
detailed proposal thus far for a campus center. 

The committee considered several sites for the proposed 
center. The report claims that other sites were not centrally 
located, or were not big enough. 


The reasoning for combining all the facilities is not explicit in 
the report, but a poll conducted last spring revealed that 66 % of 
the students favored construction of a campus center. 

The CFC proposes there be a conglomeration of several 
already necessary facilities into a central campus center. 

There are four basic components which the CFC claims are 
presently necessary to this campus: two additional administra- 
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COMMITTEE PROPOSES TOWN CENTER 


tion buildings, a campus social activities center and a space for 
College VIII headquarters. In addition, they propose that space 
be allocated to various commercial establishments. ; 

The administration claims there is a definite need for another 
administration building. Currently, only one half of the UCSC 
administrative functions are housed in Central Services. The 
size of the two proposed building is twice that of the Central 
Services Building and would cost an estimated $5 million. 

According to the report, the first administration building 
would house all student related services. Presently, student 
services are scattered throughout the campus: Career Planning 
and Placement is in the library, Student Employment is in the 
Applied Science Building and EOP is in the Classroom Unit 
building. These would be combined along with Enrollment, 
Financial Aid, Summer Session, Education Abroad, and other 
student related services. 

The second administration building would hold much of what 
is already in the existing Central Services building. According 
to Theresa Yewn, staff member of the CFC, the Central 
Services building could then be used as a headquarters for the 
scattered Humanities Department. 

The buildings would have to be funded by state allocated 
money. 

The student activities center would house all student organ- 
izations, graduate student facilities and conference rooms. 
There would also be space for a multi-purpose concert hall, 
seating 1500 people. 

The report also recommends that College VIII, which is now 
occupaying temporary space in the Social Sciences building, be 
allocated space in the proposed town center. In addition, the 
CFC proposes that the center include all desired “‘commercial 
services, such as a restaurant, bookstore, post office, drug store 
and pub.”’ 


The $4 million student activities center would have to be 
financed by ‘“‘Reg. Fees.” Reg. fees are presently assessed at 
$116 per student per quarter. They are used for all non 
academic student services, such as athletics, health care, coun- 
seling, and cultural activities. The reg. fee capital reserve fund, 


collection of past years’ unused moneys, is presently only 
$505,000. 


University 
of Calitomia 
Santa Cruz 


Possible 
location of 
Town Center marked 
with “*X”’, 


In order to finance the project the Santa Cruz campus would 
have to secure a loan from the regents using the capital reserve 
furid and future student payments as collateral. In addition to 
the initial capital expenditure, the maintenance of the facility 
would be the responsibility of the student reg. fees. 

At San Francisco State University, in a similar situation 
students pay an additional $10 per semester to pay off a six and 
a half million dollar student union center. 

A referendum is being prepared by the campus Reg. Fee 
Committee to determine if students are in favor construction 
of a central campus student center. what they would like in it, 

and whether they would be willing to financially support it. 


TOWN CENTER PROPOSAL WILL STIRCONTROVERSY]| 


The proposed town center by the Campus Facilities Commit- 
tee could be seen as a departure from the present concept and 
layout of the Santa Cruz campus. There has long been a debate 
raging between “centralists’’ and ‘‘de-centralists” at UCSC. 

The move to create a campus town center will be seen by 
some as a move towards centralization. There is a fear, among 
decentralists, that the construction of a town center would be a 
detraction from the collegiate system and could possibly lead to 
an “urbanization” of the Santa Cruz campus. 

The original 1963 Long Range Development Plan (LRDP), 
which projected a 27,500 student population, had specified the 
need for a town center (to be located at Cave Gulch on Empire 


Grade). In the 1975 review of the LRDP, it was determined that 
the stunted growth of UCSC was severely crippled by a lack of a 
central facility and warranted the construction of one. 

In the meantime, decentralists found the lack of central 
facilities an asset to the campus which allowed the colleges 
more autonomy and freedom. 


Professor Michael Cowan, who headed Chancellor Christensen’s 
LRDP task force, claims the proposed town center would 
strengthen, not weaken, the colleges. He sites the large popula- 
tion of students who choose to live off-campus as evidence that 
the college residential life is not particularly attractive. Cowan 
claims that many large-scale social events cannot be provided 
by the separate colleges. “By having a greater offering of 
‘cultural activity on campus, students would be more likely 
accept dorm life,” says Cowan. 

He adds that a central facility would offer staff and off- 
campus students a social “home” at UCSC. “They somehow 
feel left out here,” claims Cowan. 


The Road to a Student Union 


There is speculation that construction of a central student 
activities center would lead to the creation of a student union 
organization. The arguments for and against a student union are 
a capsulized version of the centralists — decentralists contro- 
versy. 


By Matt Speiser 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


Thus far, there have been many logistical problems in setting 
up campus-wide organizations. Meeting places move from 
college to college and many of the groups complain of the lack of 
a home base. 

The town center does not necessarily dictate the creation of a 
student union organization, although it will make it easier to 
create one, says Cowan. There should be a deliberate decision 
made of whether the students want it or not. Cowan claims that 
a central student activities center could operate without the 
establishment of a student union. 


Shopping Center on the Home Front 


The decentralists have argued that if campus-wide facilities 
are necessary, there is no reason to group them together. 

The Campus Facilities Committee claims that grouping the 
facilities together will cause a significant ‘‘reinforcement” 
effect to take place, creating more cohesion among the units and 
attracting more students to the center. With this reinforcement 
affect in mind, the CFC proposed that the town center should 
include not only a student center but also the additional 
administration buildings which must be built. 

Schematics of the proposed town center (including both 
administration and student centers) were presented to the 
October 14 meeting of the Chancellor’s Advisory Committee, 
comprising of the Deans, Provosts, and Vice Chancellors. One 


participant at the meeting described the town center as a 
“massive shopping center.” The complex, which was divided 
into 6 separate buildings in the schematics, would be 3 times the 
size of the Central Services building. There was also the 
criticism that it appeared that the grouping of the administration 
with the student center “made it look like the administration has 
to keep an eye on the students.” 


United We Fall? 


The location recommended for town center is one which will 
undoubtedly arouse debate. With the CFC in agreement that 


the student and administration centers should be grouped 
together, the most centrally located area large enough to contain 
both is the proposed site south of the McHenry Library. 

This site has already been criticized by members of the East 
colleges for being too remote. A half million dollar project 
proposal to build footpaths and bridges connecting the East and 
West colleges through the debated area was recently submitted 
to the Regents in the 1978-79 Major Capital Improvements 
Budget. 


The alternative to combining all the units is to scatter them 
throughout the campus. One proposal (lifted from the ‘63 
LRDP) recommends that more structures similar to the Red- 
wood building be built around the bookshop parking lot and 
down Meyer drive towards the library, creating a “village of 
small buildings.” 

Another proposal seeks to separate the administration from 
the student activities center, placing them in different sectors of 
the campus. 


Whatever Happened to ol’ College VIII? 


A question which has arisen in the discussion of the town 
center is, ‘Why would the town center be funded before College 
Vill?” 

College VIII, which presently operates out of temporary 
quarters in the Social Sciences building, has been the primary 
and most unsuccessful major capital improvements proposal for 
this campus in recent years. 


It is believed that the administration building (which would 
have to be funded by state money) is a basic necessity of this 
campus aleady. College VIII has been traditionally refused 
funds because it is believed that student population on this 
campus doesn’t warrant the construction of an eighth college, 
according to Theresa Yuen of the CFC. 

In addition, claims Yuen, the planning by the LRDP has so 
far included integration of College VIII headquarters into the 
town center. 


or 
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Resignation Letter Sparks Oakes Controversy 


by David Arenson 


Oakes College is currently embroiled in a controversy over 
how it is to be governed, which has placed the administrative 
style of Provost J. Herman Blake under question. 

The conflict was sparked by a three page letter of resignation 
submitted to Blake by Student Affairs Officer Douglas Treado 
in which he accused the provost of “leaving little room for both 
staff and students to have reasonable and valuable input to 
college administration, policy, and change.” The resignation 
will be effective on November 15, thus giving the college time to 
find a replacement for Treado, who coordinates student activi- 
ties and housing. 

Treado submitted the letter on October 17 and on October 19 
received a two sentence reply from Blake’s administrative 
assistant Gwen Lacy, which read: ‘‘This is to acknowledge and 
accept, as your supervisor, your letter of resignation as College 
Activities Officer at Oakes. I wish you well in your future 
endeavors. Sincerely, Gwen.” 

Treado was angered that Blake had not personally responded 
to his letter and on October 21 he distributed several copies of 
the letter to members of the Oakes community. 

“‘He should at least (respond to me) after the fact that I’ve 
been there 2 1/2. years and am now student affairs officer. My 

position in relation to the students and what goes on in the 

college is rather crucial,” said Treado in an interview with 

City On A Hill. “If I were provost of the college, I would be 
very concerned. Even if I disagreed with the staff member, | 
would take the time to discuss these issues with him,” he 
continued. , 

Blake declined to be interviewed by CHP, citing a busy 
schedule, but he did attend an October 27 Oakes Town Meeting 
in which he said, before about 200 students, Treado, and other 
stasff members, that Treado’s letter was ‘‘at best almost 
libelous and circulated to bring up controversy.” Treado 
responded by saying “I stand by everything init” and stated that 
it was not a personal attack on Blake. 

In his letter, Treado charges that Blake’s style of adminis- 
trating has caused serious problems with staff morale and has 
denied him the access to the provost which he feels is necessary, 
particularly with regard to the formulation of the student 
activities budget. He also claims that Blake administers Oakes 
“by means of absolute rule” and that Blake has continued to 
“squelch valuable input from senior staff at the college.” 

Ronald Saufley, Executive Assistant to the Provost, spoke to 
City On A Hill Press on Blake’s behalf and denounced 
Treado’s letter, saying it was an example of “why Mr. Treado 
couldn’t remain at Oakes College.” 

“Tt was full of inaccurate information, insensitivity, mis- 
statements, and a rigidity in refusing to find out the facts that 
characterized his employment here,” said Saufley. 

But just what “‘the facts” are and what they should be is the 
subject of much debate at Oakes. In a series of interviews with 
Saufley, Treado, Business Officer Robert Lim, and others, 
CHP sought to investigate some of the charges Treado made in 
his letter. The results of this investigation are below: 


INACCESSIBILITY 


In his letter, Treado claims he has not been allowed much 
direct contact with Provost Blake, “‘which has led to insufficient 
communication in both directions—complicated by your ab- 
sences from the College. This last point is definitely a college- 
wide problem.” 

Blake has set up a system by which Treado, Lim, and others 
must communicate to him through Administrative Assistant 
Gwen Lacy, most often by written letter and memorandum. 
Treado believes that such a system is unnecessary and is an 
example of Blake’s insensitivity and inaccessibility to staff 
members. 

Treado expanded on this when interviewed: “I’ve been told I 
cannot see the provost directly. I must go through Gwen 
Lacy...She will transmit what I have to say to the provost and it 
will then be transmitted back through Gwen to me. I don’t feel 
that is necessary, particularly in matters of crucial importance. 
A lot of things get lost along the way. I’ve often not had 
responses to specific requests I’ve made...When I would 
request (last year) where are the student activity budget files— 
ah, well, they’re at Herman’s house or they’re missing” — 
those are the kinds of responses I got... Meanwhile, I’m caught 
between the students and the provost’s action...Essentially, 
Gwen makes no decisions on these things. They go through 


her.” 
Business Officer Lim, who holds a Master’s Degree in 


Business Administration, criticized the present structure, say- 
ing “I don’t really feel it’s a very good structure to work with... It 
tends to make people feel as though they’re not part of the 
office... The provost has been inaccssible.” 

Treado and Saufley both agree that Provost Blake is absent 
from the college as much as 50% of the time. Treado sees this as 
causing unnecessary problems with regard to the chain cf 


decision-making at Oakes. 

“‘Decisions have to be made. Authority has to be delegated to 
areas of housing, business, activities, and other areas so those 
‘things can be done when the provost isn’t there,” said Treado. 
“In a sense, he has to approve everything, decisions that are 
made by students or any recommendations by staff...If he is 
missing for a couple of weeks, it is a matter of phone calls... Many 
of these responsibilities have been tumed over by provosts in 
other colleges to specific faculty and student groups. That 
governance has not occurred at Oakes.” 

Saufley responded to the issue of Blake’s inaccessibility by 
pointing out that Blake is ‘‘a man of intellect and power” who is 
involved in many “national educational things, articles, and 
committees” and who also must spend a great deal of time 
pursuing grants from corporate and other foundations. 

“We had astaff retreat,” said Saufley, ‘“‘and one of the major 
issues that came out was the awe that the staff had for Herman. 
A lot of staff feeis strongly that they should have more time with 
him...but if you accept that he has other responsibilities...(the 
basic problem here) is how do we make the interchange time 
better?” 

Saufley continued, “Doug (Treado) argues strongly that the 
provost should be here at least 75% of his time. That’s simply 
not going to be a reality...if he is really going to do the national 
impact stuff, he’ll have to spend 50% of his time on it. Fifty 
percent of Herman’s time is a lot more than 50% of most 
people’s time. He only sleeps four hours a night.” 

In discussing Blake’s philosophy behind running the office, 
Saufley contradicted Treado’s view that Blake has inade- 
quately delegated his authority. “‘Herman delegates authority. 
Herman would rather have you make a mistake and have to call 
you on it than report to him all the time. That’s too time- 
consuming. Everyone is free to run with their area, if they’re 
willing to take that reponsibility,”’ he said. “‘Herman does not 
choose to have weekly meetings with everyone on the office 
staff...If you write things you'll get responses, but we can’t 
consume the provost’s time with these regular meetings.” 

Describing Lacy as Treado’s ‘“‘boss,”’ Saufley said, ‘““Doug 
has never reported to her...for whatever reasons, and now I’m 
making an assumption and my assumption is that Doug has 
tremendous difficulty relating to a female. When I interviewed 
his former employees at the (Cafe) Pergolesi, prior to his 
coming up here, the first thing they said was ‘we have a real 
problem with male chauvanism here’.”” 

Treado denies Saufley’s assumption, describing Lacy as a 
“good friend.” 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES BUDGET 


The one specific issue which has provoked the most student 
interest is the question of Provost Blake’s allocation of student 
activities monies. 

The student controlled Registration Fee Committee annually 

gives each college a set amount of money to be used for student 
cultural and recreational activities. It is calculated on a $6 per 
student basis and is known as the Cultural and Recreation Fee 
(C&R). 

In addition, each college also receives a small part of the 
tuition fees each student pays, known as the College Member- 
ship Fee. This is calculated on the basis of $8 per student per 
quarter and is given to the college on the basis of projected 
enrollment. Twenty percent of this figure is held back until 
actual enrollment is determined. According to the UCSC 
General Catalogue, this money is to be used to fund “‘extra- 
curricular programs”’ in the colleges, and most colleges regard 
the CMF fee as student money to be used for activities which 
will satisfy students. 

At Oakes, however, the decision as to how these monies are 
to be spent rests entirely with the provost. Whereas at the seven 
other colleges, student governments or councils of students and 
staff jointly decide where the money is to go, at Oakes the 
provost draws up the entire budget himself without going 
through any process to obtain student approval. 

Currently, Blake hands the student activities coordinator 
(Treado) and the eleven member student run Oakes Activities 
Committee a set sum with which to fund college activities, 
college organizations, and campuswide organizations. The sum 

they were given this year amounts to about one third of the 
entire combined C&R and CMF fees the college is given, while 
at all other colleges those funds are given entirely to students, 
with the exception of College 5, which divides the CMF monies 
on a basis of 75% for the student government to 25% for the 
provost. 

The Oakes Activities Committee tentatively approves fund- 
ing requests from the students, until Blake either approves or 
vetoes them. While Blake has only vetoed three funding 
requests since the college was founded, all other colleges give 
final allocation (veto) power to student governments on at least 


a de facto basis, the provost holding final veto power under 


‘ university regulations but never using it. 


In. his letter, Treado charges, “As I have mever been 
permitted input into this budget’s uses or formulation or special 
deducations from it (i.e., one half of the salary of one counselor 
and related benefits), I question whether or not the students are 
being shortchanged. As Oakes continues to have the smallest 
budget each year in comparison with other colleges, I feel this 
area of concern has not been properly dealt with, both in regard 
to the Oakes Provost’s prerogatives/decisions and student/staff 
input.” 

‘‘Furthermore,” Treado continued, “the fact the Oakes 
Provost has chosen to hold final decision over all student 
activities allocations to the penny, with an already reduced 
budget passed on to the students, seems to place little respon- 
sibility upon those staff and students on the Oakes Activity 
Committee who are charged with making these allocations.” 

Blake’s current budget allocations are also under fire from the 
Oakes Activities Committee. The entire C&R fee ($4,391.69) 
is allocated for student activities. Of the $14,956 in CMF fees, 
however, only $2,647 is set aside for student activities, whereas 
in other colleges this money is almost, if not entirely allocated 
for student activities. The total, then, for student activities at 
Oakes is $6.938.69. Of this money, however, $2,000.00 has 
been deducted for graduation expenses. Another $1,950. was 
deducted, upon recommendation by Business Officer Lim, to 
pay for neighborhood activities, similar to “hall funds” at other 
colleges. Lim did not want to deduct this money from the 
housing budget, as has been done in the past, because there was 
a $35,000 deficit in that budget last year and he did not want to 
add to it. 

After all of the special deductions are removed, only 
$2,988.69 is free to fund student groups, college activities, and 
special events for the entire year, or less than $5 per student. In 
contrast, the College 5 student council controls $13,617.77 for 
such activities after graduation has been deducted. This amounts 
to about $17 per student. At Cowell, the entire college 
community appropriates both C&R and CMF monies at a 
Town Meeting and that averages out to about $29 per student 
after graduation has been deducted. 

The Oakes Activities Committee has already appropriated, 
pending Blake’s approval, all but $776 of monies Blake has 
given them for student activities. Blake has set aside $12,309 of 
the $14,956 total CMF fees for benefits, merit increases, and 
salary for one half the salary of one counselor, who serves in 
addition to the two counselors that Oakes already has. No other 
college has an additional counselor paid out of CMF fees. At 
the seven other colleges, the only salary that comes out of CMF 
fees is usually a small amount for student College Work Crews. 

On October 25, the Oakes Activities Committee sent a letter 
to Provost Blake requesting that he give the $12,309 used in 
relation to the counselor’s salary to them for student activities 
uses, as is done at other colleges. They further request that the 
provost fund the additional counselor from supportive services 
monies earmarked in the $325,000 Carnegie grant the college 
received this summer. 

When questioned about this at the Town Meeting, Provost 
Blake said he felt that an additional counselor was necessary 
given the ethnically diverse nature of the Oakes community and 
that “Carnegie money doesn’t cover all the counselors.’’ Of the 
three counselors Oakes currently has, two are paid for by the 
Carnegie grant, and the third is paid for half by the disputed 
CMF monies and half by student registration fees that are given 
to the counseling center and in turn partially to the colleges. 

Saufley, in an interview, said that Blake would not give the 
disputed CMF monies to the Oakes Activities Committee. He 
did say, however, that he was presently working on ways to find 
money for student activities in other budgets, such as ‘‘a couple 
of areas in the Carnegie grant” and course support funds, which 
recently paid for a core course barbeque. 

Blake also said at the Town Meeting that the lack of a formal 
student government at Oakes made it difficult to consult with 
students when drawing up the budget. He said he once did turn 
the allocation power over to students, but that “two students 
dropped out of the committee and students weren’t responsive 
to students.” He said he would “begin negotiations” on student 
activities budget allocation power if students form a government 
that would be “representative,” “responsive to the student 
body,” and which would “‘look at the entire picture”’ of college 
needs, thus leaving open the question of what sort of student 
government he would find legitimate and acceptable. 

Blake also cited that in 1974 he convened a two day 
workshop on allocations in which twenty to thirty students 
participated. He said the students agreed upon allocations and 
asked to have input every year. This hasn’t happened this year, 
he said, because he would have had to call another such 
workshop and did not have the time to do so. 


SUPE SERIES 


PHIL BALDWIN: 


by Paul Glickman 


Phil Baldwin, county supervisor for Live Oak/Soquel, is the 
subject of City on a Hill’s second interview. Part of the liberal 
majority of the board, Baldwin has been the main target of 
extensive attacks by the real estate interests backing the recall 
effort against him, Gary Patton, and Ed Borovatz. 


CHP: What did you do before you ran for supervisor, and 
what specifically moved you to want this job? 

I was a high school social studies teacher for several years in 
Bakersfield and for four and a half years in Santa Cruz. I 
substituted here for several years, and then I got a job as student 
activities coordinator at Soquel High. I ran basically because 1) 
I thought we needed candidates ana public otticials who were 
willing to talk about significant change in the way government 
performs, and 2) it appeared to me to be an exciting way to earn 
a living. I want very much to see Santa Cruz remain a healthy 
and beautiful environment, but I also want to stress the need for 
major social change; tax reform, and new priorities. 

CHP: What are your feelings on the Bakke case? 

I’ve got mixed feelings; I do not understand how quota systems 
can work without some sort of reverse discrimination. And 
basically I don’t think Affirmative Action is going to resolve any 
problems unless there’s a strong committment to full em- 
ployment...I don’t want to separate out educational institutions 
from employment opportunities, because I’d rather lump them 
all together and say that the affirmative action problem is as 
relevant in one case as it is in the other. I believe in Affirmative 
Action; I don’t believe in quotas. 

CHP: What is your assessment of the housing situation in 

which the county, along with the cities of Santa Cruz, 

Watsonville, Captola, and Scotts Valley have issued 
almost as many building permits through three—charters 
of this year as all of last year? 

I feel that some people who are trying to recall us consider us a 
no—growth board, and I think the figures for building permits 
this year put that issue to rest. In my opinion I don’t feel that 
good about it, even though it is yielding a lot of work for 
construction people and making the dollars flow in the com- 
munity. Because we don’t have very good advanced plans, it is 
probably not the best thing for the community right now. So I 
think the board is seeking to slow down this growth until we get a 
growth management plan and good general plan. 

CHP: Supervisor Liddicoat told me she thinks the 
speculation in the county is due to demand outstripping 
supply; she also suggested building more Mobile Home 
parks. 

Well, I think basically in a place like Santa Cruz the demand 
is always liable to outstrip the supply. And I think when we try 
to keep the supply, of housing in this case, up with the demand, 
we only need to look at Los Angeles and San Jose to realize that 
you can destroy the environment without ever catching up with 
the demand. So I don’t think that’s the answer. 

I have no problems with Mobile Homes per.se. In my 
opinion, aesthetically Mobile Homes are no better or worse 
than a modern tract home. The question is there are questions 
about taxation, depreciation, and civil liberties, and whether or 
not any Mobile Homes will indeed have anything to do with 
meeting the needs for family housing, whjich is at a crisis stage 
just as is the situation for seniors. 

CHP: Supervisor Liddicoat referred to rent control as 
“the stupidest thing we can do.”’ What are your ideas on 
this issue? 


Rent control in my opinion is just one mechanism to preveni 
the taking of excess profits and rent gouging at the expense of 
those people who are desperate right now. And basically the 
people who are having the greatest problems are senior citizens 
on fixed incomes and young families, and it is my impression 
that given the current market situation, some landlords, I’m not 
saying the majority of landlords, will take advantage of that and 
take excess profits. Modern-day rent control must guarantee a 
fair profit or a fair return on an investment, and thereby only 
controls increasing the profit margin and simply guarantees that 
a tenant will be shown evidence when taxes and improvements 
are given as an excuse to raise rents. Modern—-day rent control 
doesn’t prevent rents from going up; it simply says that when 
rents go up they must be justified. 

CHP: Are there different potential kinds of rent control? 

Some kinds of rent control are increadibly complicated; they 
require a rent control board, and hearings, etc., but we're trying 
to find the simplest mechanism and we’re looking first at Mobile 
home parks as one place where a simple mechanism might 
work. 
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CHP: What are your feelings on Pogonip? 

I would not be opposed to Pogonip development if it were 
clustered and if it were assured it was going to include a mixture 
of housing types and prices. If it were going to be purely luxury 
housing I would be very opposed to it. 

CHP: Do you have, say, a list of remedies for the housing 
crisis? 

I do have sort of a list. I thing some form of rent control or rent 
stabilization is sort of a holding position we need. Secondly, I 
think we need some form of inclusionary zoning ordinance, 
which would allow us to demand a percentage of section eight 
rentals or below-market sales at any subdivision or con- 
dominium or apartment complex. Thirdly, an ordinance that 
would allow us to give density bonuses to those developers 
willing to provide a certain percentage of low-income units, and 
fourthly, probably the most significant effort we can make is 
advanced land acquisition of parcels for creative and progres- 
sive housing projects. Fifthly, continuing programs and expanding 
programs of housing rehabilitation which I think are at present 
really fine but they’re simply grossly under—funded and don’t 
extend to rental housing to any great extent, and I think they 
should. ; 

CHP: What is your reaction to Gary Patton’s call for a 
state agency to deal with civil disorders, and does Santa 
Cruz need SWAT teams? 

I don’t know what Gary meant when he mentioned a state 
agency. If we have severe problems with Minutemen or guerilla 
rebels I think the 7th Army at Fort Ord or the National Guard 
could come in within minutes and would be sufficient. 

CHP: So you really don’t see a need for it in this county 
ever? . 

I think the National Guard exists to deal with significant civil 
disorders. I do support a hostage negotiation team which uses 
psychological techniques with weirdos who take people hostage 
and snipers, etc. But I don’t support the current concept of 
SWAT. 
CHP: 


Do you support CALM’s two initiatives? Mrs 


Liddicoat said in her opposition to both that the county 


has a commission to review law enforcement practices. 

Yes, I support both initiatives. I don’t think Mrs. Liddicoat 

really understood the concept properly. It’s a whole different 
concept; their initiative would create a Law Enforcement 
Review Board which would have some power to get information, 
which the Criminal Justice Advisory Commission doesn’t have as 
a purely advisory body. 
CHP: 
posed reducing government spending on revenue-— 
sharing social programs, school administrators, and 
government bureaucracies as a solution to property tax. 
What are your feelings on this? 

Basically the reactionaries argue against government spending 
and for reducing programs, but very rarely do they face the real 
issues of what would happen when programs are reduced. Just 
yesterday we had to deal with a problem of a cnisis situation in 
our locked psych ward for the county. It was a very serious 
problem, and we have no money, and so we ended up cancelling 
one existing after-care half-way program (Watermark House) to 
finance a crisis house to meet a very urgent need. I wish the 
reactionaries who believe in reduced government spending 
would take the time to go and find out what these services are 
and what the programs are about and how they're staffed. For 
example I think that taxpayers’ organizations supporting the 


Jarvis Amendment should spend a couple hours on the psych . 


Let’s talk about tax reform. Mrs. Liddicoat pro- 


‘A NEED FOR MAJOR CHANGE’ 


ward and find out what kind of service is provided there and how 
it’s paid for. It’s interesting to note that a lot of these public 
services that aren’t very popular, like mental health programs, 
are not being picked up by private industry, basically because 
they yield no profit in it. And my concept of tax reform is that we 
need to finance every kind of government service, including 
education, by some kind of progressive means. That, in my 
opinion, means related to ability to pay, and the property tax 
doesn’t do that, it hits fixed income people and modest income 
people. In the interim, we should get all welfare, medical care, 
and educational costs off the property tax, and eventually all 
public services off the property tax. I think it should be financed 
by an income or a wealth tax instead. 

CHP: So you would like to see property tax completely 
abolished eventually? 

Yes; that may be considered very idealistic, and it’s some- 
thing that’s probably at least ten years away. But I’m going to 
push for it whenever I can because, other than the fact that 
unjust property taxation makes it very difficult to adequately 
finance public services at the local level, it also makes it very 
difficult to provide for creative land-use planning. And where 
you have certain restrictions on land use, if you’re still taxing 
based on property, some land holders do indeed get screwed in 
the process 
CHP: Wouwa you support further raises in the general 
assistance monthly rate? 

Depending on how revenue and the budget looks next year, 
yes I would suuport an increase. 

CHP: How do you perceive the relation of university and 
city, and what role could/should UC be playing in relation 
to Santa Cruz? 

It’s all been said before, and I don’t think I can really add to 
the issue, although my perception is that among blue-collar 
people living in my district and in the city, there is still an 
antagonism and alienation from the university. I don’t have any 
answers on how that can be overcome. 

CHP: Maybe something like what has been tried before 
where students go out in the community, having dinner in 
peoples’ homes, etc.? 

Yeah, I don’t know what mechanisms should be used, but I 
would support attempts to bring the university into the blue— 
collar and retired community more than at present. But I don’t 
have the keys. ; 

CHP: Do yousee the recall targets, yourself, Patton, and 
Ed Borovatz, as a solid block, or do you have frequent 
disagreements? 

We have agreed on many, many issues, however, there have 
been some very significant issues where we have disagreed. I 
think people who want to paint us as a solid block, or want to 
claim that we’re just the reverse, that is, not moving in a solidly 
progressive direction, should simply go read the minutes and 
listen to the tapes and make a judgement for themselves. 
CHP: What are the exact charges made against you by the 
recall people? 

The charges are that I’m too young and uneducated to run a 
$60 million business. Secondly that I — the board — failed to 
investigate the allegations of the Grand Jury that there was 
massive welfare fraud in the county. There are three or four, and 
the final one that I can remember is that we interfered with the 
budgets and operations of elected department heads, thereby 
“subjecting my constituents to physical and financial harm.” 
CHP: So they’re probably talking about the Sherriff’s 
office? 

The Sherriff, DA, and Assessor, I think. Basically those 
charges are hogwash...My qualifications for the office haven't 

changed since I’ve been elected; in other words, people hopefully 
knew they were putting me in office on my qualifications and 
educational background when they chose me. Secondly, because 
allegations are made by a Grand Jury does not necessarily 
mean there’s any validity to them. Thirdly, we asked for a 
welfare fraud investigator and asked for a cost benefit study to 
find out whether or not it pays off to local taxpayers to go into 
massive welfare fraud investigations. There’s absolutely no 
evidence that budget cuts made last June have led to any 
potential hazards to any of my contituents. 
CHP: Has the recall disrupted the regular functioning 
of the board? 

No. Basicallyswhen you're talking about significant changes 
in the operation of government there's going to be those who 
don't like it, it’s going to lead to some bitterness. 

CHP: Many see the recall on Patton and Borovatz as a 
smokescreen to obscure the fact that they're really after 
you. 

conunued on p. 17 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HARASSMENT? 


Dear Editor: 

I recently was denied access to the Santa 
Cruz campus to attend a play at Cowell (Oct. 
21, 1977, & pm). The campus police said 
there were no activitics on campus and that 
no “on campus visiting” of friends was al- 
lowed during evening hours. I stated I was an 
alumnus and had attended such activities 
before, that they might be mistaken. The 
reply was “get out, understand!” 

I then went to the other side of the campus 
to locate some phone numbers and call on 
campus. This was an off campus location. A 
campus police unit then flooded the area with 
glaring light. I left that area and the campus 
unit followed me along Western Drive. I was 
stopped on Western Drive. When I was 
questioned, I provided ID, etc. This is city 
property, and I was not stopped for “any- 
thing.” I again explained I was going to go to 
an activity there and sce friends, etc., that I 
“didn’t want hassles.” The officer said he 
could hassle anybody, anytime, anywhere in 
California, and showed his GUN, saying “‘! 
wouldn't have this if }couldn't, would I?" The 
officer then chuckled and nodded agrccingly. 
There were also more than rude remarks and 
questions about the vehicle I was in, etc. The 
officer said he checked the ID and “‘it's OK to 
hassle you.”’ He added, they want you “out, 
get on your way,” ‘don't go up there tonight,” 
were stopping the sort of thing they had last 
year, ctc. “You've had it now.” 

Thad read that the university sought alumni 
participation, ctc., and (event) activitics “on 
campus” are posted at several off campus 
locations and advertised in the Santa Cruz 
and other papers. 

1. Are campus police to victimize whom- 
ever they can? Those who stated they were 
“students, UC™ were Ict through and not 
“checked out.” 2. Will the vehicle I was 
driving and I be sought for more abuse, etc.? 
3. Is a card needed for campus access, etc.? 

Reply requested. 


Name Withheld 


LETTER TO REGENTS 


lam nolonger a student at the University of 
California. I have submitted my petition for 
withdrawal. The thought of withdrawal has 
been with me ever since I Icarned that the 
University of California is the institution 
where all of our nuclear bombs and warheads 
are devcloped and tested. 

With moncy from the Department of En- 
ergy. formerly ERDA., the University admin- 
isters the rescarch and design of the most 
deadly doomsday machine fh the world. 


From the design of nuclear bombs at the. 


Lawrernce Livermore Laboratory outside of 
San Francisco, to the testing of our nuclear 
weapons at Los Alamos in New Mexico, the 
University of California coordinates the en- 
tire operation. 

I do not believe nuclear weapons provide a 
sane way of dealing with the problems of the 
world. When we already have the capacity to 
destroy civilization many times over, why do 
we have to develop “better” ways to climi- 
natc human life? As a country we spend more 
moncy on killing people than we do trying to 
end all the suffering and injustices that are a 
large part of humanity today. 

This is sick 

I cannot, with a clear conscience, attend 
the institution that perpetrates this madness. 

I belicve the University of California 
should participate in converting these labs to 
those that instigate projects that are life 
supporting, such as solar energy or clean 


mass transit. These are projects that add to 
the quality of existence, not those that seek to 
obliterate life. 

Until the University of California stops 
developing nuclear weapons and takes steps 
to convert these labs to life supporting indus- 
tries, I will not assist this institution with my 
presence or financial support. 


Dan Hoppenfeld 


JOURNALISM DEBATE 
Dear Editor: 
Re the Arenson-Hazen debate: 

I agree with Deck Hazen’s position that 
there is not such a thing as objective jour- 
nalism—nor should there be. Judging from 
last week's letter section, many people seem 
to feel that only “objective” journalism can 
be responsible journalism; that advocacy 
journalism distorts or disregards relevant in-. 
formation and facts. While certainly many 
articles, by both “objective” journalists and 
advocacy journalists, can be justifiably ac- 
cuscd of distorting the facts, this need not be 
the case. Hazen was arguing for articles with 
both the relevant information and a clear 
analysis of that information. I find articles 
most interesting and intellectually stimu- 
lating when the author clearly argues her/his 
point of view, instead of burying this vicw- 
point in between the lines of “objectivity.” 
The “‘Ictters to the editor” section (or some 
other spacc in the paper) should be reserved 
for dissenting viewpoints. From such a lively 
and informed debate, the readership will most 
easily and enjoyably develop their own anal- 
ysis. 

Nick Baker 


CONTRADICTIONS 


Dear Editor: 

Beware: Sca otters, whales, and South 
Africans, your saviour the middle-class stu- 
dent is on “its” way. Your security and 
salvation will soon be in good hands. 

In case you sca otters and whales arc 
already starting to feel more secure—don't! 
Remember who they are. The very same ones 
whose parents’ matcralistic life styles have driv 
en you almost to extinction. They are the ones 
who prefer abalonc to you sca otters; use you 
whales for dog food and oil for their mach- 
ines. And you South Africans, have you 
forgotten? They are of the same root stock of 
thosc long ago saviours who “freed” you from 
savagery with cross and chains. The same 
stock which further civilized you in the name 
of Colonialism. Now they rush to your aid 
again shouting “down with the oppressors,” 
we support our “black brothers” fight for 
freedom. What in the hell do these student do- 
gooders think supports and sustains your 
oppression? American Industry owned and 
operated from South Africa by other American 
middle-classers providing the matcrials and 
products to feed their at-home counterparts’ 
excessive life styles. They march with you 
today, but they will oppress you tomorrow— 
for they are the children of your oppressors. 
They as the children of the middle-class, 
support the economic system which oppres- 


sed you by their insatiable thirst for consumer: 


products. 

Ask these crusaders, what have you done 
to help the oppressed in America? Your 
answer would be, very little! They wouldn't 

‘dare admit that it is their kind who look at our 
poor white and black with indifferent cyes. 
That allow our aged to live in isolation and 
poverty. Pollute our environment with the 
effluents of the energy intensive systems 
which provides their “things.” 

; No, our student crusaders would rather 


pretend and play games about the plight of sea 
otters and whales; march sign-in-hand shout- 
ing meaningless slogans about the oppressed 
in South Africa than face the ‘‘here”’ reality 
that they themselves are cause, effect, and 
reason for your desperation. 

So, fellow students, let’s stop tilting at 
windmills—we must first re-examine our own 
valuc systems, change our own life styles, put 
our own houses in order, and then we will be 
ready to crusade for others. 


Donn Hurd 
UCSC Student 


HYPOCRACY? 


Dear Editor: 

While reading this weck’s issuc of City on 
a ill, I began to wonder if there is such a 
thing as a socially responsible advertising 
policy for a newspaper, analogous to the 
socially responsible UC investment policy 
you (and I) advocate. I am referring to the 
large ads in the back of the paper by Bank of 
America (a.k.a. Bank of Apartheid) and Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric (well known for its 
advocacy of nuclear power). 

The BofA ad said, “‘If you’re looking for 
the bank that can dothe most for you, chances 
are you'll be looking into Bank of America.” 
Well, the more I looked into Bank of America, 
the Iess I wanted to bank there. In addition to 
lousy service (lost checks, etc.), the issue of 
bankrolling apartheid was at the head of my 
list of reasons for closing my account there. | 
encourage others to do the samc. Your ac- 
ceptance of thcir advertising does nothing to 
help shrink the power of BofA in the cconom- 
ic system of Santa Cruz, never mind South 
Africa and the rest of the world. 

PG&E's ad was designed to recruit en- 
gineers “to do somcthing about the energy 
problem.” (Somebody should tell them that 
UCSC has an engincering program.) Promises 
are made of ‘“‘establishment benefits that 
make life casicr to cope with, like good 
pay..."My concern about the future of nu- 
clear energy in this world is on par with my 
concern about racism, institutional or other- 
wisc. PG&E is one of the major proponents of 
electrical generation by means of nuclear 
fission, having spent vast sums of money to 
successfully defeat Proposition 15 in June, 
1976. This is the pinnacle of social irrespon- 
sibility. The danger of such energy produc- 
tion are well known. I hope your newspaper 
will screen such advertising in the future. 

The analogy of socially responsible ad- 
vertising and socially responsible investment 
deserves a few words of comment. The UC 
Regents hold that divestiture of investments 
in corporations operating in South Africa 
would seriously harm the University’s finan- 
cial position, especially that of its pension 
fund. I suppose City on a Hill's refusal to 
accept advertisement from such corporations 
as BofA and PG&E might have a similar 
detrimental effect on the newspaper's finan- 
cial position. Whether this is true or not in 
either case (and I doubt that it is), the criteria 
of social responsibility needs to be weighed 
heavily in both investment and advertising 
policies. Think about it. 


Raymond Beaumont 
Stevenson College 


POETIC REFLECTIONS 


Dear Editor: ~ 

On the same night as the LSD people were 
here, poct William Everson read his poems to 
a small group of people nestled in the candle- 
lit Whole Earth Restaurant. Noting the enor- 
mous milling crowd paying attention to the 
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chemical artificial giver of ecstacy, it seemed 
ironic and somehow symbolic that the ancient 
ecstasy, the one within every person, was 
nearly overlooked. No doublepage spread to 
describe that gift of awareness that is the 
poet’s pain and obligation, No small article to 
note this is his first public reading in five 
years. What, I wonder, does the discrepancy 
show about values? Is the poet’s vision, his 
witness, somehow discredited because it isn’t 
engineered, “improved” by technology? No 
instant nirvana, his, but the long slow distil- 
lation of self in this world. 

William Everson read his poems of drought 
years, drought of the world without and the 
world within. How can one find words to 
thank the giver of understanding? A clasp of 
the hand, a meeting of the eyes; small pay- 
ment for the crystal ball vision of our mortal 
process. I went home and couldn’t sleep until 
I found some words of thanks. An open 
letter... 

Dear William Everson, 

You began to speak—to read your word- 

experiences. 

“Ahh!” said my listening self, 
“Here is the poet!” 

You led us around the secret paths— 
looking through your eyes, 
hearing through your ears. 

Past the grassy meadows, | 
over the sun-burnt hills, 
down to your private glade— 
your hidden place— 

where you stripped 
your soul bare—and 
pleaded/dared/defied 

“will you listen 

will you look 

will you feel?” 

Breath-held 
I waited 
Caressed you 

with my soul 
And wondered 


is that enough? 
Maura Kelsea 


College Eight, Box 727 


DEBATE CONT. 


Dear Editor: 

The people cited in Deck Hazen’s article 
“The Myth of Objective Journalism” who 
find the New York Times or San Jose 
Mercury decent, objective papers are de- 
luding themselves. One day they may lash out 
in blind anger to discover that they have been 
duped and lied to most of their lives. Or, they 
may continue to quote the magazines found in 
dentists’ offices as sources of truth and reason. 
They may never realize that our newspaper 
does not exist in a vacuum, but reflects the 
current dogmas and superstitions of our so- 
ciety. Mainstream journalism in the US is 
paid for and largely controlled by corporate 
interests; the journalists’ ethnocentric bias 
works to uphold and strengthen the status 
quo. 

An interesting quote: ‘‘All writers slant 
what they write, no matter how hard they 
try...If the slants are the same, a magazine is 
called ‘‘unbiased.” 


Andrew Heiskell 


x ae an tas 
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OPINION 


by Deck Hazen 

On November 4th, the Committee Against 
Institutionalized Racism will hold a demon- 
stration and teach-in to both inform the cam- 
pus community about the issues of South 
Africa, Bakke, Tenure, the new Admissions 
Standards, and the fight against Bank of 
America, and to demonstrate student/facul- 
ty/staff/community concern for these issues. 

Many will attend this event, as they have 
attended the CAIR demonstrations, rallies, 
teach-ins, and the sit-in in the past; but a 
segment of the campus community will re- 
frain because, although they are in full sym- 
pathy with the issues, they are opposed to the 
“extra-legal”’ and potentially violent means 
by which the demonstrators present their 
case. 

This argument seems to have gained a 
foothold on campus, at least within adminis- 
trative circles. In an article by Matt Speiser 
(CHP Oct. 20) entitled “Administration Ap- 
proach to Campus Protests: Cautious,” the 
author reported: ‘“‘Chancellor Sinsheimer 
deemed this approach (the sit-in) on the part 
of the students ‘regretful,’ and placed the 
blame on both the students and the adminis- 
tration for not being more open and dis- 
cussing the issues cooperatively. ‘We should 
be discussing these issues in the classes to 
which they are rrelevant. It might also seem 
desirable to have specific courses directed 


towards these issues,’ said Sinsheimer. ‘...I 


do not think it is correct for one group of 


students, however much I might sympathize 
with their cause, to take actions which would 


interfere with the education of the other: 


groups of students. After all,’ he said, ‘there 
was a sit-in last spring where 400 students sat 
in. That’s not even 10% of the student body. I 
do not think they should be allowed to bring 
the university to a halt and prevent the 
education of the other 909%’.”’ 

This brief statement appears (at least on 
the surface) to be a laudable approach to 
dealing with the issues at hand. Yet there are 
several assumptions contained within it that 
require a closer examination. 

The first assumption is that by “‘discussing 
the issues cooperatively” a just and equitable 
solution can be arrived at. If that were so, 

‘certainly the university could return to the 
business of education, but time and time 
again students have tried to gain a resolution 
to problems in just this fashion, all without 
much in the way of positive result. 

The issue of South African investments has 
been of concern to students for several years; 
it has been discussed in the Press as have the 
other issues of concern, and students have 
been through all of the exhaustive “‘legiti- 
mate” channels that exist for them. 

For example, the issue of South Africa and 
UC investments there has been openly dis- 
cussed in City on a Hill Press on January 6 
and 13, February 10, April 14, May 26, and 
June 9. Articles on Bakke have been in the 
press on March 10, April 14, May 26, and 
June 9. There have been rallies, teach-ins, 
demonstrations, and forums on all of these 
issues over the past 10 months, and this brief 
account doesn’t even begin to represent ac- 
curately all of the events at other campuses 
and in the public media, nor does it report the 
many informal conversations, letters, phone 
calls, and petitions to the administration that 
have gone into the process involving hun- 
dreds (and perhaps thousands) of people, 
weeks and months of effort, research, writing, 
and organizing. 

Within the context of this history of amica- 
ble discussions, one must ask “‘at what point 
is it reasonable to expect at least some action 
on the point of concern?” 


The second assumption, voiced by the 
chancellor in the Spieser article, is that re- 
gardless of the issues at stake, a minority of 
activistsdoes not have the right to disrupt the 
functioning of the university. 

Hidden in this assertion are a couple of 
misconceptions about what the university is 
and how it operates. The first misconception 
is that “‘majority rule” is the official decision- 
making process for the campus. But as is 
explicitly pointed out in the rules which 
govern the campus: “Under the State Consti- 
tution, the government of the University re- 
sides in a corporation known as The Regents 
of the University of California, which, with 
full powers of organization and government, 
is charged with administering the University 
as a public trust. The Board of Regents is 
composed of twenty-four members, sixteen 
appointed by the Governor of the State for 
sixteen-year terms, and eight ex-officio mem- 
bers, one of whom is the president of the 
University.” (From Handbook for F aculty 
Members of the University of California, 
page 5.) 

The university is not a democracy, it is a 
corporation. To impose the standards of 
democratic decision-making on student activ- 
ism is to assert that if a majority of students, 
fculty, and staff people did in fact vote for an 
end to the S. African investments (or the 
resolution to any of the other issues) that the 
Regents would be bound by that decision. But 


by Keith Long 

Recently, CHP has substantively informed 
its readers of a debate “between two factions 
with radically different views on the direction 
of our paper,” amongst the CHP staff. David 
Arenson has posed this debate as a polemic 
between liberal (equal presentation of all 
viewpoints) and Marxist (presentation of the 
supreme Marxist viewpoint) philosophies of 
journalism. Polemics of this sort reproduce 
the worst ‘of’ commercial journalism: under 
the facade of a substantive debate of journal- 
istic practice we are presented with argu- 
ments that reduce complex issues to insensi- 
ble typifications and trivialities, denying the 
reader any basis for critical reflection on the 
issues. We are presented with two, irrecon- 
cilable , viewpoints (presumably given equal 
weight) and asked to choose—except that the 
choice is a non-choice, in that viewpoints 
opposed to Arenson’s are labelled as Marxist 
(which only intends to impose its own view- 
point) thus structuring the consensus. A reader, 
Jane Hill, advises us further, that the Marxist 
philosophy is to be equally damned because it 
is totally irrelevant in our day and age. 
Further discussion along this plane would 
only confirm UCSC’s existence as a place 
where “one can spend his whole time dreaming 
and never waking up.” 

What is lost in this debate is any consider- 
ation that Arenson’s philosophy of journal- 
ism may be irrelevant, in any day and age. His 
argument can be summarized as follows: 
agreed, journalism cannot be objective, it will 
necessarily reflect the nature.and opinions of 
its publishers; because CHP is in a unique 
position of having 6000 students as its pub- 
lishers the CHP staff must ‘listen’ to its 
publishers, discover their concerns, supply 
them with representative viewpoints on these 
concerns such that readers can make up their 
own minds—and not harangue them with 
political rhetoric. 


On the face of it, this is a fairly reasonable 

argument, but it involves some key, debatable 
assumptions: (1) By judicially freeing journal 

ism from all requirements of objectivity, 


QUESTION OF TACTICS 


such is not \the case, and there are many 
examples which indicate that the Regents 
would ignore such a vote. 

The second misconception is that the “‘nor- 
mal functioning of the university” is what is 
immediately at stake. It is that “normal 
functioning” which has defined the options 
open to activists for change. To assert: that 
“normal functioning” must remain unchanged 
is to assert that students should not try to 
change the fact that the University invests 
60% of its investments in corporations doing 
business in South Africa, nor change the 
university admissions standards which will 
exclude an even greater number of third world 
people, nor change the firing of two valuable 
instructors (Alan Sable and Maria Alon). 

It is precisely this double bind which com- 
pells students and other activists to engage in 
tactics of great expression—the university 
has defined its “legitimate” channels, but 
makes no provision for those channels should 
they become ineffective. There is very simply 
no other alternative. 

As Benjamin R. Barber, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the University of 
Pennsylvania stated in a letter to the New 
York Times on May 12, 1968: “In ademoc- 
racy men [and women] need not agree, but 
they must agree about the ways in which they 
will disagree; they must cooperate in seeking 
means to compete; ultimately, each (person) 
each minority—must believe that his [or her] 


Arenson can justify journalism that uncritically 
caters to the whims of its audience; (2) That 
such a journalism constitutes an adequate 
service to the student community; and, 
(3) That offering different points of view 
provides a reader with an adequate basis to 
reflect on the issues. I will deal with these 
assumptions together, in their totality. 


Marx, despite his late irrelevancy, is in- 
structive at this point. The journalist or social 
thinker, in his eyes, does no service if he or 
she provides only irrevelant information or 
anachronistic perspectives; rather, he or she 
must allow us historically relevant information. 
Arenson proposes a schema whereby journalists 
attempt to interpret the needs of their constit- 
uency, assess their consequent informational 
needs and devise various means of putting 
words to paper such that these needs are met. 
This is insufficient; journalists must also seek 
to create and develop these needs, and there- 
Touse their constituency to progressively 
expand and satisfy them. Journalists, because 
of their participation in creating and satisfying 
the needs of their constituency, do not thus 
deny themselves any possibility of, or re- 
sponsibility for, objectivity, but rather under- 
take the means to combining the subjective 
and objective aspects of journalism such that 
historically relevant information is produced. 


There is a difference between merely in- 
forming the readers of a few points of view: A, 
B, and C, and presenting all the relevent 
viewpoints, in their totality of contradiction 
and conflict, as they really exist at this 
moment. Simple reporting of viewpoints 
assumes that there exist means, external to 
the newspaper, that permit the reader to 
freely come to his or her own conclusions— 
except that in reality these external means are 
usually ideological forces that structure the 
“free choices.” There are consequences of 
journalism that no press can ignore; it cannot 
allow its own powers of persuasion to structure - 
the readers viewpoint of the world, and yet it 
cannot stand by and allow external forces to 
do the same; it must provide the readers 


interests and views, even if they do not 
prevail, will have an effect on the system. 
“What we are witnessing today is the 
breakdown of this procedural consensus—a 
breakdown precipitated not by the willing- 
ness of minorities to utilize democratic meth- 
ods, but by the apparent unresponsiveness of 
such methods (or of those who defend them) 


to legitimate and pressing minority needs. ' 


Indeed, the procedures of democracy have 
not only failed to provide for change, but have 
become legitimizing symbols for the status 
quo. ; 

“This use of democracy as an ideology has 
destroyed the faith of many Americans in the 
ability of the system to serve even. partially 
their needs.” (The Campus Crisis Reader, 
ed. by Wallerstein and Starr, pg. 16) 

Nobody wants to disrupt the university 
(not even me), no one wants to go to jail, or 
stand out in the rain for ten hours, nobody 
likes missing classes or neglecting homework. 
But many dislike racism and oppression even 
more, and in as much as the university has 
defined the only process left by which racism 
and oppression may be addressed as “dis- 
ruptive,”’ then that is what must be done if 
students are to achieve the goals they have set 


for themselves. 
If anyone has any ideas about what else 


might be done, write a letter to the press; now, 
more than ever, we are in need of some 
creative alternatives. 


PRESS POLITICS AND RESPONSIBILITY 


critical ammunition so that conclsions can be 
critically drawn. The newspaper itself must 
provide the means: it must present contra- 
dictory perspectives, in the totality of the real 
interests and relationships they represent, 
and follow the actual course of their inter- 
action and resolution. 

A newspaper must both challenge its readers 
and the status quo. This does not mean 
constant muckraking and bombardment with 
political rhetoric, it means quality, investiga- 
tive reporting that disallows the reader from 
slipping into uncritical perspectives that draw 
conclusions parallel to those of interest that 
may not be the readers own. It means chal- 
lenging the reader to face up to the issues, get 
their facts straight and act. A paper cannot 
give the reader the illusion that non-involve- 
ment is a choice that lacks consequences. 

It is the fact that journalism has occasionally 
lived up to these responsibilities that has 
made it such a potentially hazardous occupa- 
tion throughout the world today. Ifjournalism 
seeks objectivity, then it seeks truth. Since 
truth is a concept so bound up in concepts of 
freedom and justice, to seek truth is a moral 
act. This is the subjective side of journalism; it 
has emancipatory objectives. Combined with 
its objective powers in investigative reporting 
and analysis, it is the means whereby journal- 
ism provides information in an historically 
meaningfull manner. 

The debate that has raged amongst the 
CHP staff has had some consequences that 
we readers are aware of —such as the resigna- 
tion of the previous editor—and many of 
which we are not. The staff of CHP has yet to 
reveal the consequences of this debate on the 
editorial policy of the paper and hence the 
potential quality of its journalism. The CHP 
staff must respond to its constituency: what 
journalistic philosophy has come out of this 
debate and what concrete changes are, or 
have been, made such that CHP conforms to 
this new policy. Once this is done the debate 
will only begin. 
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|CAMPUS CAL 


FOR THE WEEK OF NOVEMBER 3 THROUGH NOVE 


Thursday 


BOTANY SEMINAR — Dr. E. Rodriguez, U.C. Irvine: “Sunflowers: 
Their Chemical Products and Skin Dermatitis.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, 
Thimann Labs, FREE. 

LECTURE — George Lakoff, professor of linguistics, U.C. Berkeley: 
“Linguistic Gestalts.” 5:15 pm., Rm. 150 Stevenson, FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm., “KZSC News and Public Affairs,” with News 
Collective, 88.1 FM. 

DOUGHNUT MAKING — Learn to make your own doughnuts. Meet at 
7 pm. in the Cowell Senior Common Room. Sign up in advance by calling 
Karol at X2806. FREE. 

UCSC SKI CLUB MEETING — To explain about the All-Cal Winter 
Ski Trip to Jackson Hole, December 10th to the 17th. & pm., Crown 
Dining Annex. ; 
MOVIE — “Tom Jones,” (1963) directed by Tony Richardson, starring 
Albert Finney and Susanna York. 7 pm., Classroom 2, FREE. ; 
CONCERT — Welton Lee, violinist, performing with piano accompani- 
ment. 7:30 pm., Cowell Dining Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “The Wizard of Oz.” 8 pm., and10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. students 50 cents, others $1. 

BIBLE STUDY FELLOWSHIP — Joe Calmes, University Baptist 
Church, Santa Cruz: “The Holy Spirit.” 8 pm., Health Center Confer- 
ence Rm. ; 
SLIDE PRESENTATION OF CHIAPAS, MEXICO — “How Cult- 
ures Adapt to the Environment,” a presentation by Bill Caldwell, director 
of CIELO, a Spanish Language School in Chiapas. Bill will show slides, 
and speak about the cultures of the peoples of that tropical highland region 
of Mexico. 8 pm., Charles Merrill Lounge, FREE. 


Friday 


EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM — United Kingdom and Ireland 
EAP Study Center applications due. 

REGISTRAR’S OFFICE — Change of study list: Last day to DROP a 
course without a $3. free. Removal of grade I: Last day to file petitions to 
remove spring quarter incompletes. $5. fee. Change of study list: Last day 
to file application for fall 1978. 

CONCERT — Jesse Pessoa, Brazilian harpist. A concert of Paraguayan 
harp music. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Students and senior citizens, $2., 
general, $3. 

KZSC — 8 pm., “The Last Radio Show,” electric sounds with KZSC, 
88.1 FM. 

LITURGY/MEETING — Open to all. Sponsored by the Newman 
Community at UCSC. 8 pm., Health Center Library. 

DANCE — Music by “Jasper.” Refreshments provided. 8 pm., Field 
House Activities Bldg. $2. (Sponsored by the Rugby Club). 
LECTURE — Rene Querido, Director, Waldorf School Teacher Train- 
ing Center: “Understanding the Growing Child: The Four Tempera- 
ments.” 8 pm., Rm. 327 Kresge. Also Saturday, 10 am., Kresge Town 
Hall. Donations. 

BLUES AT ITS BEST — George Thorogood, traditional Souther -style 
blues. Benefit for the California Homemakers Association. 4th and Sth at 
the Crossroads, 8:30 pm., and the 6th and 7th at Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, 8 pm. $2.50 donation requested. 

CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL — By the Santa Cruz Talent Bank. 
Triosonata by Dieupart, Quintet for flute and strings by Handel, Trios by 
Corelli and Triosonata by Telemann. | pm. at Plaza Books, 1111 Pacific 


Saturday 


TOURNAMENT — Table tennis singles. 8 pm., East Field House 
Activities Bldg. 

ASIAN DAY — Take time to: exchange ideas, understand each other, 
meet new people, create a community, enjoy good company. Come to 
Asian Day. Potluck brunch, workshops, recreation, dinner, dance party. 
Starts at 11 pm., College VIII. Registration $1., includes dinner (other 
events at Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm.). 

CLAMMING — We'll provide clamming rakes and transportation. You 
must provide fishing license, a bucket, and a measuring device. Leave FH 
parking lot at 11 am. Call Karol, X2806 to sign up. 

KZSC — 6 pm.., “Flying Saucers, the Andes and Incas,”’ a penetrating 
look into the stars and the archives of Pacifica. 88.1, FM. | 

BLUES AT ITS BEST — George Thorogood, traditional Shouthern- 
style blues. Benefit for the California Homemakers Association. 4th and 
5th at the Crossroads, 8:30 pm., and the 6th and‘7th at Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, 8 pm. $2.50 donation is requested. 
DAYDREAMS — An incredible hang-gliding and snow skiing film at the 
Civic Aud. Quad stereo system. Music by Pink Floyd. The ultimate rush. 
8 pm., $3. 


Sunday 


SQUARE DANCE AT THE FARM — Live music by the “Red 
Mountain Boys.”’ Food and refreshments provided. Beginners welcome. 
Noon to 4 pm., UCSC Farm. 


MOVIE — ‘Memory of Justice,” by Ophuls. An investigation of 


institutionalized political evil. 1 pm. and 7 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 


PLAYDAY AT THE FIELD HOUSE — Low key competition, full on 
fun and friendship. Tug of war, obstacle course, lodgeball, and others. 
Bring a group. Games begin at | pm. Refreshments after. FREE. 
KZSC — 6 pm., “Sports Rap,” the week in sports, KZSC 88.1 FM. 
GALA — (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) Meeting/potluck/Peer group 
discussion on sexism. 7 pm., Kresge Commuter.Lounge. 

BLUES AT ITS BEST — George Thorogood, traditional Southern-style 
blues. Benefit for the California Homemakers Association. 4th and 5th at 
the Crossroads, 8:30 pm. and the 6th and 7th at Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, 8 pm. $2.50 donation requested. 


Monday 


LECTURE — John Bruno Hare: “The Russian Revolution after 60 
years: Its Burning Importance for Today.”’ Noon, Upper Quarry, FREE. 
CONCERT — Jane Adler, piano recital. A 30-minute informal program. 
4 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 

SCIENCE TABLE — William Friedland, Community Studies and 
Sociology: “Agriculture Technology and Social Change.” 5:45 pm., 
Crown Dining Hall A (Informal discussion over dinner). 
TOURNAMENT — Racquetball singles. 7 pm., East Racquetball 
Courts. 

MOVIES — “Ten Days that Shook the World,” and “Potemkin,” two 
classic films of the Russian Revolutions of 1917 and 1905, by Sergei 
Eisenstein. 7 pm., Rm. 327 Kresge, FREE. 

DISCUSSION — American Studies faculty and students: A discussion 
of the final draft of the proposal for an American Studies Major on this 
campus. 7:30 to 9:30 pm., Charles Merrill Room. Corrections of the 
preliminary draft will be available in the Merrill College Office from 
Sharon Baez, by Thursday, November 9. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — Franklin Williams, artist and teacher, 
San Francisco Art Institute, will give an illustrated lecture on his work. 8 
pm., Rm. D-144, College V, FREE. 

KZSC — 8 pm., “Battered Women, Part II,” with the S.C. Women’s 
Radio Collective, KZSC, 88.1 FM. 

DAYDREAMS — An incredible hang-gliding and snow skiing film at the 
Civic Aud. Quad stereo sound system. Music by Pink Floyd. The ultimate 
rush. 8 pm., $3. 

BLUES AT ITS BEST — George Thorogood, traditional Southern-style 
blues. Benefit for the California Homemakers Association. 4th and Sth at 
the Crossroads, 8:30 pm., and the 6th and 7th at Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, 8 pm. $2.50 donation requested. 


Tuesday 


ISRAELI DANCING — With Laurie Topel. All levels welcome. Bring 
all your friends. East Field House Activities Building, 7:30 to 9:30 pm. 
(Every Tuesday). 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. R. Pinon, U.C. San Diego: ‘Studies on 
Folded Chromosomes from the Yeast Saccharomyces Cerevisiae.” 4 
pm., Thimann Lecture Hall I, FREE. 

COLLOQUIUM — Dr. Harold H. Kelley, UCLA professor of psych- 
ology: “Interpersonal Conflict.” 4 pm., Rm. 499 Social Sciences, FREE. 
KZSC — 6 pm., “KZSC News and Public Affairs,” with S.C. News 
Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM. 

NATURAL HISTORY CLUB — Meeting/potluck dinner. 6:30 pm., 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 

INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — Organizational meeting. 
7 pm., Rm. 196 Kresge (Every Tuesday, fall quarter). 

MEETING — Organizational meeting for Kayak Club’s 77-78 season. 
Will give out information and organize club events, eskimo rolling classes, 
river/surf kayaking trips, etc. 7 pm., 309 Barson St., across from New 
Riverside Restaurant. 

DANCE CONCERT — Susan Foster is offering ““A Week A Part,” a 


series of five solo improvised dance events. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, 
FREE. 


UCSC CYCLING CLUB — Informal meeting for any students that are 
interested in competitive bicycling. Cycling club organization and the 
intercollegiate bicycle racing schedule will be discussed. 7:30 pm., Trailer 
number |, Field House. 


CAIR MEETING Tuesday night 7:00 p.m. Student Music East (behind 


Merrill) to prepare for Friday’s rally 


Wednesday 


LECTURE/LUNCHEON — Public Affairs Lecture Series. J. Herman 
Blake, UCSC professor of sociology and provost of Oakes College: ““The 
Quest for Community.” 11:30 am. to 1:30 pm., Dream Inn. $5. payable at 
the door. Reservations required in advance by calling 429-2530 (Tickets 
held at the door). 

UCSC WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM — Invites you to: “Have a 
lunch with...” Suzanne Paizis, executive director of the Santa Cruz 
County Commission on the Status of Women, on her work in the political 
and community fields. Bring a bag lunch; refreshments provided. Noon to 
1:30 pm., Merrill Baobab Room. (Guest parking passes available at Stone 
House). 

ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA — Peter Young, 
California Institute of Technology: ‘‘Is there a Black Hole in M87?” 3:45 
pm., Rm. 221, Natural Sciences II, FREE. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. Michael Geeves, UCSC: 
“Myosin ATPase and Muscle Function.” 4 pm., Rm. 397 Thimann Labs, 
FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm. “‘KZSC News and Public Affairs,” with S.C. News 
Collective, tune into KZSC 88.1 FM. 

BAGEL MAKING — Leam a simple method to make your own bagels. 


‘Meet at 7 pm. in Cowell Senior Common Rm. Sign up in advance by 


calling] Karol, X2806. 

MOVIE — “Alex in Wonderland.” 7 pm. and 9:30 pm., Kresge Town 
Hall. Kresge students 50 cents, others 75 cents. 

LECTURE — Professors Joel Primack, UCSC, and Frank von Hippel, 
Princeton; co-authors of “Advice and Dissent”: Scientists in the Political 
Arena: “Public Interest Science.” 7:30 pm., Crown Dining Hall A, 
FREE. 

WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation: Dr. Paul Niebanck. University 
Christian Worship Services. Students, faculty, and staff from all denom- 
inations are all invited to attend. Campus ministry staff and select faculty 
members will be preachers. Christian student organizations will help plan 
services. 7:30 pm., Health Center Library. 
services. 7:30 pm., Health Center Library. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE — Marta Morello-Frosch, professor of 
Spanish Literature: ‘Literature and National Identity in Latin America.”’ 
8 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 3, FREE. 
MOVIES — Three films on postwar art: Christo’s “Valley Curtain,” 
Robert Smithson’s “Spiral Jetty,” and ‘‘Bruce Connor Shorts.” 8 pm., 
College V Dining Hall, FREE. 


Thursday 


BOTANY SEMINAR — Dr. Ken Gabard, Botany Dept., U.C. Berkeley: 
“Studies on. Phytin Bodies in Barley Aleurone Layers.” 4 pm., Rm. 397 
Thimann Labs. FREE. 

MOVIE — “Oedipus the King,” directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 4:30 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Let the Good Times Roll.” 8 pm., and 10:15 pm., Stevenson 
Dining Hall. Stev. students, 50 cents, others, $1. 

COLLOQUIUM — The second American Studies Colloquium of the 
year. Topic: “The Roosevelt-Wister Connection: Some Notes on the 
West and the Uses of History,” by Forrest Robinson. 8 pm., Charles 
Merrill Rm., FREE. 

LECTURE WITH VIDEO TAPES — James T. Svendsen, professor of 
classics, University of Utah: ‘‘Oedipus on Film.” 8 pm., Video Theatre, 
Communications, FREE. 

LECTURE — Emest Callenbach, author of the best-selling novel 
“Ecotopia,” will be speaking at noon in the Fireside Lounge of College V. 
“Ecotopia” chronicles the secession of No. California, Oregon and 
Washington from the United States, and its creation of an ecologically 
stable and biologically balanced state. 
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poor students. 


Your help is needed. 


LECTURES — By Rene Querido: ‘‘The Individual in Heredity and 
Environment.” Friday, November 4th at 8 pm. in Kresge 327. Also, “The 
Four Temperaments,” a new psychology, on Saturday, November 5 at 10 
am. in the Kresge Town Hall. 11:30 am.: Discussion Groups; 12:30 pm.: 
Lunch Break; 2 pm.: Euryphmy Workshop with Gudrun Monasch; 4 pm.: 
“The Inward Turning of Mankind,” a spiritual odyssey. Full conference, 
$6., single lecture, $3. Sponsored by UCSC Community for Waldorf 
Education and the Santa Cruz Waldorf School Association. 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZING — Field Study Placement. The Health 
Care Coalition is doing grassroots orgainizing in the community. We are 
working with the Westside neighborhood to help them build an organiza- 
tion which would focus on improving health care needs in their area. We 
have worked for a Nurse-Midwife program, reopening the County 
Hospital, expanding County Clinic services, and other projects. Students 
who wish to learn the skills of community organizing would work with 
members of the coalition and assist with the tasks of building a neighbor- 
hood group. Other areas would include liaison work between the Coalition 
and government agencies, production and distribution of leaflets and 
educational material, researching health care centers, and putting together 
an internal education program. For more information, contact Julie 
Martchenke at 426-7199 or Craig Merrilees at 427-33107. 
GREENPEACE — Has scheduled two fundraising events for the coming 
week. The first, slated to take place on Tuesday, Nov. 8 from 8 pm. until 
midnight at the Good Fruit Company, will be a music and theater benefit. 
Produced by Susan Evans, the concert will feature a wide variety of 
entertainment performed by local artists who have indicated a desire to 
contribute to the Greenpeace effort. A $2. donation is asked. The second 
event, scheduled for Thursday Nov. 10 at 8 pm. in the Veteran’s 
Auditorium, will be a screening of “Greenpeace VII: Voyage to Save the 
Whales.” The acclaimed hour-long color film graphically depicts the 
1967 Greenpeace encounter with the Soviet whaling fleet, and will be 
followed by an open discussion on how Santa Cruz can become a 
significant factor in the campaign against “‘ecological insanity.” A 
donation of a dollar fifty is asked. 

ART LANDE TRIO — With Art Lande on piano, Bill Douglass on bass 
and Kurt Wortman on drums. Friday, Nov. 4, 9 pm., at the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center. Also: the Idris Ackamoor Quintet, with Andre St. James on 
bass, Tony Smith on piano, Tsosiotsom Kaal on trumpet, Joe Allgood on 
drums, Idris Ackamoor on saxes. Saturday, Nov. 5, at 9 pm. at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Admission is $2.50. Admission for the Art Lande 
Trio is $3. 

COUNTRY MUSIC SPECTATULAR — at the Cocoanut Grove, Santa 
Cruz, November 12, at 8 pm. Featuring Moe Bandy, Tom Bresh, Dan 
Rogers with Country Line. Tickets are $8. in advance at all Santa Cruz 
Box Office outlets, or $9. at the door. Benefit for Graham Hill Show- 
grounds Purchase Fund. Co-sponsored by San Lorenzo Valley Horse- 
men’s Assoc. and Santa Cruz County Horsemen’s Assoc. Benefit drawing 
to be held. For more information, call 426-9129. 


ATTENTION: CYCLERS — Two Surf City Cyclocross races will be 
held this Saturday at 9 am. in the meadows west of the lower quarry, and 
next week at the same time on the fire roads behind Crown. Spectators are 
welcome; the exciting and interesting sport of cyclocross is well adapted to 
the spectator. The Santa Cruz County Cycling Club will be holding one of 
its quarterly meetings this Monday, Nov. 7, at 7 pm. at Branciforte Junior 
High School on Poplar and Melrose Streets in S.C. Local riding programs, 
centuries, races and racing, maintenance clinics, and many other pro- 
grams will be discussed and explained. Non-SCCCC members and 
members of all ages and cycling interests are definitely welcome to attend. 
Call 425-8688 for more information 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTRY SYMPHONY — Conducted by George 
Barati, will give its first concert of the season this seekend on Saturday, 
_ Nov. 5, at UCSC College V Dining Hall at 8 pm. and Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 6, at 3 pm. at the First Methodist Church in Watsonville. Featuring 
violin virtuoso Elisabeth Matesky as soloist in Khacpaturian’s violin 
concerto, the County Symphony concert will also include Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture, Ravel’s Pavane pour une enfante defunte and the 


DEMONSTRATE AGAINST RACISM; FRIDAY NOON COWELL COURTYARD 


South Africa’s gov't has cracked down on all legal disent, while the Regents of the University refuse to divest themselves of 
their $450 million in South African stocks. Further the Regents have acted to restrict admissions severely for minority and 


Because of this, the Coalition Against Institutional Racism (CAIR) has called for a demonstration at noon Friday in Cow- 
ell courtyard to demand an end to complaisance in this wave of repression. 


Symphony “‘Singuliere” by Franz Berwald. Tickets for both concerts are 
available at Santa Cruz Box Office outlets, at Cabrillo Community 
Services and at the door. For more information, please call 425-6337 or 
688-6466. 

SIERRA CLUB HIKE — Saturday, Nov. 5. It is a moderate to strenuous 
hike of 6-7 miles on Angel Island in San Francisco Bay. Roundtrip fare by 
Ferry will be $2.25 per person from San Francisco Pier number 433 and a 
half (Parking costs near the pier will be $1. per 4 hours). Carpoolers meet 
at the Denny’s Restaurant parking lot in Scotts Valley along Hwy. 17 at 
7:30 am. sharp. Bring lunch, water and a warm jacket. Leader: Bob 
Barrett. Phone 335-7496. 

TAY-SACHS DISEASE — The Students and faculty of Stevenson 
College will have the opportunity to hear a special 30 minute slide 
presentation of Tay-Sachs Disease on Thurs. Nov. 3 at 6: 30 pm. in 
Room 160. Tay-Sachs Disease is a child killer — the child who has the 
disease never lives past 5 years of age. The first step in prevention will take 
place on Wednesday, November 9 in the Conference Room of the Student 
Health Center from 10 am. to 2 pm., and 4 pm. to 6 pm. when the 
California Tay-Sachs Disease Prevention Program will be on hand to 
administer a simple blood test to detect carriers of the gene. 
CHILEAN REFUGEES — Will speak on ‘“‘The Ordeal of Chile,”’ a talk 
on the struggle of the Chilean people from Allende to the present. Also 
with music by Pueblo Unido. 6:45 pm. Thurs., Nov. 3, Merrill Dining 
Hall. 

DHYAN YOGI SRI ADHUSDANDASJI — The 85-year-old Guru 
from India, who initiated many people in this area into Kundalini Yoga 
last spring, is making a surprise visit to Santa Cruz. The venerable Guru 
will give mediation programs at Center for the Inner Arts at 328 B Ingalls 
Street, Friday, Nov. 4, and Saturday, Nov. 5 at 8:30.pm. People who 
wish to —ttend are advised to wear clean, comfortable clothes, bring a mat 
to sit on and to refrain from eating for about 2 and a half hours before the 
meditation begins. 

SEMINARS IN CHRISTIAN MEDITATION — Offered by the monks 
at Holy Trinity Monastery, Chaminade, Santa Cruz. FREE. Non- 
sectarian. Explorations into meditative/contemplative traditions in the 
Christian Faith — through lecture, experience, direct guidance. No one 
can be admitted after the first session, which will begin at 3 pm. on Sunday, 
Nov. 6th. You must register by calling 475-7406 BEFORE November 
6th. 

TAY-SACHS DISEASE — The students and faculty of Kresge College 
will have the opportunity to hear a special 30 minute slide presentation on 
Tay-Sachs Disease on Mon., Nov. 7th at | pm. in the Rust Room (See 
above for more information). 

WANTED: POETRY, FICTION AND GRAPHICS — For publica- 
tion in a literary magazine now being put together in Seattle. Both students 
and faculty are invited to submit, and please include a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Write to: Afterthought Magazine, 1846 N. 184th 
Street. Seattle, Wash. 981333. 

PSYCHOLOGY SENIOR THESIS SUPPORT GROUP — Has been 
formed. For further information and meeting times, please call 429-2872 
between 10 am. and 2 pm. 


WOMEN — Interested in forming a Santa Cruz Socialist-Feminist 


Women’s Union please call 425-7329. 


FAST FOR WORLD HUNGER — Monday, Nov. 14. Sign up at college 
dining halls next week. Hunger Liturgy: Sunday, Nov. 13, 7:30 pm., 
Health Center Lounge. Seminars: Monday, November 14, 12 noon, 
Health Center Lounge. Break the Fast Program: Monday, Nov. 14, 
Crown Dining Hall. Money generated for UNICEF, Bread for the World, 
and Hunger Project. 


UCSC BIKE CO-OP — is open and operating again. Our hours for Fall 
quarter are: Monday 11:30 to 12:30, Wednesday 12 pm. to 2 pm., Friday 
12 pm. to 1:10. Membership costs $5. for all three quarters. Membership 
enables you to order bike tools, parts and clothes at considerably less than 
you would pay downtown, and gives you use of all the bike tools we have 
available for loan. The co-op is in Phil Jone’s trailer at the East Field 
House. 


LECTURE/ART EXHIBIT — Eckankar presents lecture: “Eck is Art,” 
plus art exhibit of works inspired by spirit. Friday, November 18, 7:30 
pm., Cowell Conference Room. 


FRISBEE CLASS — Alicia Maris, frisbee expert, is teaching a frisbee 
class every Friday, from 10 am. till noon at the East Gymnasium through 
fall quarter. Classes are free. 


LEVIATHAN — Is publishing this quarter! All letters to the editor, 
articles, poems, art work, etc. is due on Nov. 10 to Renee Primack, box 10, 
Stevenson. Lay-out will be November 20 in the Cowell Conference Rm. at 
10 am. Call Renee at 429-4374 for more information. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS — Guidelines and applications 
for Community Service Project funding for Winter and Spring Quarters 
are available at the Campus Activities Office. Deadline: Friday, Nov. 18. 
Call Maggie Barr, X2934, for more information. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH INTERNSHIP — Two 
meetings will be conducted during November for students interested in 
internships at NIH: On November 33, at 7 pm., in the Crown Senior 
Commons Room former NIH interns will discuss their internship experi- 
ences and answer questions regarding the program; on November 10, at 7 
pm., in the Cowell Senior Commons Room, Dr. Philippe Cardon, 
Associate Director of the Clinical Center, and Esther Taylor, Normal 
Volunteer Program Specialist will be meeting with students. Those 
interested in NIH internships for Winter or Spring Quarters must attend 
both meetings. Interviews for Friday, Nov. 11, will be arranged at the 
November 12 meeting. Sponsored by Cooperative Education, X2396. 
IBM INTERN MEETING — On November 8, at 7 pm. in room 212 
Social Sciences, former IBM interns will be sharing information about 
their Cooperative Education internships. If you are interested in a paid, 6- 
month intern experience at IBM, you must attend this meeting. 

IBM INTERNSHIP INTERVIEWS — On Nov. 14 the IBM Cooper- 
ative Education Coordinator will be on campus to interview students for 
internship positions. For further information on both the IBM and NIH 
internship positions contact Jewel DeMoss in Room 140, Central 
Services. Cooperative Education applications need to be completed by 
Nov. 9. 

CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS: — Represent- 
atives of the minority and standard admissions programs of Hastings 
College of the Law will be on campus Friday, November 4, from 1 to 4 pm. 
If you are interested in talking to one of the admissions representatives, 
please come to the foyer of the McHenry Library and visit one of the 
tables. Groups that will be represented include: La Raza, Asian, Black 
and Native American. 

A representative from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy will 
be on campus Monday, Nov. 7, tointerview students who are interested in 
doing graduate work in international relations. If you would like to 
schedule an appointment for an interview, please call Diane at the Career 
Planning Center, 429-4085. 

The Director of Admissions from Georgetown University Law Center 
will conduct group information sessions for all interested students on 
Thursday, Nov. 10. These meetings will take place between 10 am. and 2 
pm. If you are interested in attending, please call Diane Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, 429-4085. 

NSF FELLOWSHIPS — Applications for the 78-79 National Science 
Foundaion Fellowships are now available at the Career Planning Center, 
third floor McHenry Library. The closing date for applications is 
December 1, 1977. 

PRE-LAW CONFERENCE — The annual Pacific Pre-Law Conference 
will take place on Thursday, Nov. 10, at Stanford University (Tressidor 
Memorial Union), and on Friday, November 11, at U.C. Berkeley 
(Pauley Ballroom). Representatives of approximately fifty law schools 
will attend this conference to distribute catalogs and brochures and to 
answer questions. Most of the A.B.A.-approved law schools in California 
will be represented. If you have any questions about the Pacific Pre-Law 
Conference, contact Sherman Hauser at the Career Planning Center, 
X2317. 
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Once again, we are off to see the Wizard, 
with yet another UCSC showing of THE 
WIZARD OF OZ. This time Stevenson is 
showing it, at 8 and 10:15 pm on Thursday. 
The same night, TOM JONES is showing for 
free in Classroom 2 at 7 pm. Besides being 
beautifully photographed and historically a 
delight to watch, this version of the Fielding 
novel also boasts of having the famous “eating 
scene,” which has to rank as one of the most 
erotic moments in Cinema history, Adds new 
meaning to the phrase “finger food.” 
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Committe of Arts and Lectures is presenti 
the Brazilian harpist Jesse Pessoa. Tickets 
are two bucks for students, and the sho 
begins at 8 pm. 


Sunday night, the Committee is also show- 
ing the Ophuls film, THE MEMORY OF 
JUSTICE. This film is an intense examina- 
tion of the Nuremburg trials, and like the 
SORROW AND THE PITY, is painfully 
thought provoking. There will be a matinee at 
1 pm. and a show at 7 pm. $1.00 in Class. 2. 


1) Two Eisenstein film classics, POTEMKIN 

| and 10 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
WORLD are being shown for free on Tuesday 
night in 327 Kresge. Eisenstein invented and 
perfected many of the cinematic techniques 
that are taken for granted now, and these two 
films are the state of the art for the Political 
Film. They’ll be shown at 7 pm. 
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Bill Graham imported the unique atmos- 
phere of Olde Winterland; i.e. claustrophobic 
crowds, puke-clogged toilets. and rude Rent- 
A-Cops to the Civic on Tuesday, when the 
Geils band appeared. Despite that, the Boston 
Barbarians kicked ass all « ver the hall in a 
tight set of R and B. Still, can’t say I welcome 
F.M. Productions to the area. Oh well, progress 
marches on... 


Tom Waits is gonna be a snattin’ and a 
growlin’ at the Del Mar on December Ist. 


’ Tickets go on sale soon. Aw Reet!! 


Bob Dylan is currently editing down some 
200 hours of film shot of the Rolling Thunder 
Review a couple of years ago. He is making a 
surreal movie of that tour, apparently to be 
released soon. He is considering having his 
and performance pulled from the Martin 
Scorcese film of The Last Waltz, with The 
Band, that will be released on Thanksgiving. 
Hope he gives in and leaves his image alone 
for a change... 


‘Saw a trailer for Speilberg’s ‘““CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND, 
and from what I saw, it’s gonna be worth the 
wait. Got a hunch that this film will be just a 
touch more cerebral than STAR WARS (it 
couldn’t be much more simplistic). Judging 
from the too short trailer, it should be the best 
science fiction film since 2001. We shall see. 


BIG DADDY ISN’T, REALLY 


by David “Dave Arenson 
Barbet Schroeder’s study of Uganda’s 
President Idi Amin is not a political film; it is 
a personal one. Amin’s tyranny, which we all 
know so well, is not given nearly the attention 
that is given to the personal feelings and 
fantasies of the world’s best known living 
madman. 
The young Swiss filmmaker never could 
‘have made this remarkable film without doing 
it on Amin’s terms, and so the final product is 
~aptly titled Idi Amin Dada: Self Portrait. 
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Tyranny in foreign lands is portrayed in most 
‘ ms within the context of the moral and 
‘ litical beliefs of the filmmaker. This is 
N usually done because that tyranny stems from 
ff the moral bankruptcy and political views of 
N the tyrants, as in Chile or South Africa. 

‘ But in Uganda, there is no political or 
economic ideology behind the brutality of 
4 Amin. His actions stem from his egocentric, 
highly personal view of the world. Nominally 
socialist and nominally revolutinary, Uganda 
M has no posters of Marx or Mao in its plazas: 
4 only Amin’s face, in print and in cloth, 
’ appears in the shops and on the bodies of 
Ugandans. 

X The film takes us with Amin on a boatride, 
H to several military ceremonies, to restaurants 
y and to a cabinet meeting in which Amin 
A outlines an agenda item: “Everybody must 
N love his leader. This is point number one.” 
A The film, which Amin approved prior to 
MN initial distribution, points out time and again 
f) the morbidly comic aspects of his rule, inex- 
) tricably linked to his charismatic, fascinating 
7 and deadly personality. 

’ His madness is both funny and pitiful; he 
: _ says Golda Meir was his friend because she 
, entertained him well; he laughs over a telegram 
N he sent to Tanzania’s respected President 
N Nyere in which he says, “I would. have 
' considered marrying you if you were a woman;” 
N he engages in a swimming race in which he 
literally knocks two competitors out of the 
race and then exclaims with a big grin, “I 
' 
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won;” he reviews countless parades and 
watches in approval as dancers in a combin- 
ation of tribal dress, Idi Amin dashikis and 
sunglasses parade past military jets. 

It is almost too absurd to believe, and yet 
the film is tempered by several long talks with 
Amin in which his childish nature becomes 
apparent. He constantly refers to himself as 
the greatest or most important and chooses 
phrases such as ‘“‘very good” and “‘very bad” 
to answer complex problems. He lacks any 
depth of knowledge about political theory or 


rudimentary concepts of law and justice. He 


cannot see beyond his own glorification and 
claims the ability to forecast the future, sig- 
nalling a mystic attitude toward himself and 
his power. “I know when and how I will die,”’ 
says Amin. Although he is aware of bad 
publicity in the rest of the world, he disclaims 
it: “To get bad publicity, you must be a very 
strong man in the world.” 

He is the bully and Uganda is his sandbox 
and he will let no one forget it. At nine, he 
dreamt of being head of state and it has come 
true. He claims that all his actions only come 
after instruction from God. He is absolute 
master of all the land—of the newscasts 
which claim “President Nixon wants to export 
Watergate to Uganda’’—of cabinet meetings 
in which he warns like a college language 
teacher, ‘If you don’t attend three meetings 
without reasons, you’re out.” 

Near the end of the film he addresses the 
United Nations and receives a standing ovation. 
This comes as a shock: are not those applaud- 
ing him also slightly mad? 

Schroeder’s film is a masterpiece, the bio- 
graphy of a man that we find less repulsive 
than fascinating. He is no more of a tyrant 
than several other world leaders today, from 


Pinochet to Breznev to Vorster. Yet his reasons ° 


set him apart. He wants people to love him, 
not his beliefs. Perhaps that is the twisted root 
of all tyranny and Idi Amin is just more 
straightforward about it. 


They were hit, sure, but still alive. It’s 
harder to shoot someone off a bike then you 
think, and after a few weeks in the hospital, 
Dennis Hopper and Peter Fonda were back 
out on the road. Their ride wasn’t so easy, 
though. Peter drifted down to LA, is now 
trying to get his act together as sound man for 
some LA punk rock band. Hopper drifted to 
Chicago, got serious and married, and is the 
part owner of a Head Shop boutique. It isn’t 
so bad really, life goes on. 

What Easy Rider was to the 60’s, Between 
The Lines is to the 70’s. Both share the same 
low budget feel, a feeling that extends to that 
trademark of the 60’s “‘youth”’ picture, Rock 
n’ Roll songs on the soundtrack, as well as a 
party scene with Southside Johnny and the 
Asbury Jukes. But the similarity goes deeper. 
Both reflect the moods of their times, though 
Between The Lines has a much more diffi- 
cult concept, and era, to convey. 

The metamorphosis of the counter culture 
to the over-the-counter culture is as much a 
reality today as a President who quotes Bob 
Dylan. In Between The Lines, one of the 
year’s best films, this metamorphosis is ex- 
plored delicately, centering on the lives of 
some writers, photographers and lunatics at 
an established underground paper in Boston. 
Directed by Joan Silver, (Hester Street), 
from an excellent screenplay by Fred Barton, 
the movie manages to delinate just how the 
times have changed, without lapsing into the 
polemical self-rightousness that has charac- 
terized so many Hollywood views of the 
counterculture. 

The Back Bay Mainline is an outlaw news- 
paper that has hung up its guns. The writers 
have run out of things to write about, and the 
photographs overexpose realities that never 
seem to change despite their black and white 
documentation. How the various members of 

the Mainline staff cope with these changing 
times and terms is the soul of the plot. One 
writer is trying to sell his first novel, an expose 
of live during the 60’s. Another is trying to 
sort out the fact that he has nothing more to 
write about. And the resident Rock critic, 
beautifully played by Jeff Goldblum, is just 
trying to make a living, by selling promo 
albums for peanuts, and being the resident 
lecturer at a local Girls school on the pressing 
subject of ‘““Whither Rock?”’ That scene alone 
is worth the price of admission. The answer, 


ANE LES CAUGHT BETWEEN THE LINES 


EASY RIDIN’ THROUGH THE 70’S 


by Erik Nelson 
in case you are interested, is ‘“Thither.” 

More than just a fable about the political 
Autumn of the Seventies, Between The 
Lines works as a very human statement of 
quite human relationships. Close working 
conditions on the paper have led to a number 
of romantic involvements, but Silver sidesteps 
what could have been just another ‘Love 
Boat” comedy by her sensitive handling of 
the actors and the script. The performance of 
John Heard as Harry,the writer in search of a 
story, is particularly noteworthy, and his 

relationship with Abby, a talented photographer 
is one of the central themes of the film. Heard 
resembles a cross between Dustin Hoffman 
and Timothy Bottoms, and Silver gives him 
the space to turn in a really fine performance. 

But the real star of the story is time itself. 
Time that has washed over the very real 
accomplishments of the 60’s and co-opted 
and marketed the creativity for increased 
advertising revenue. The Mainline is in the 
process of being sold to a media shark, a Bill 
Graham look alike named Roy Walsh. He is 
building up a chain of papers, all exhibiting 
the same lowest common denominator approach 
to alternative journalism. 

The staff, once able to battle the evil 
windmills in American society, cannot even 
protest when Walsh moves in, and quickly 
demolishes what is left of their collective 
spirit. The movie avoids putting the blame on 
anything other than life and human nature, 
and rather than the two dimensional picture 
postcard of American culture presented by 
Easy Rider, Between The Lines shows that 
there are not really any heroes and villians, 
only people. And that is its major strength. 

The 70’s are really just the 60’s with a 
hangover. The morning after showed that the 
party really just messed around the furniture, 
but the floor plan remains the same. So 
Hopper and Fonda have traded their choppers 
in for V2ga’s, Rock and Roll, whither or 
thither, has lost its relevance, and another 
decade is getting on. Between The Lines, by 
confronting these feelings head on, says 
something depressing, but also somehow re- 
assuring, about life in the 70’s. 


The party may be over, but one gets the 
feeling that for the people caught Between 
The Lines there'll be other nights. It is now 
showing at the Nickelodeon. 


End of the World? 


by Tom Gartner 

It being Saturday afternoon, and dorm life 
being its usual self (all the effervescence and 
joie de vivre of a Presidential funeral), this 
reviewer betook himself to the UA Cinema 
for a dose of film. It turned out to be a science 
fiction—a double feature, in fact: that old 
take up; he rolls the cameras; and when he 
named End of the World. An old theme, I 
thought. But one of the best. 

The film, though rather short (ninety minutes) 
was fascinating. It dealt with the discovery by 
a government scientist that aliens, operating 
from a Dominican convent whose residents 
they had supplanted, were carrying on that 
favorite alien pastime, destruction of the 
earth. Of course the scientist (and his wife, 
played by Sue Lyon, of Lolita fame) try to 
stop this heinous plot cold. Sounds familiar, 
eh? Nevertheless there were a few hand- 
chewing moments of suspense, and some 
reasonably interesting goings-on; and all in 
all the ninety minutes didn’t seem too long. 
But the fascination—the fascination lay notin 
the film itself, but in the attempt to conjure up 
a mental picture of its creators. The picture 
went something like this: 

The director, it seems, is aman witha novel 


way of making movies. He decides before- 
hand how much time he wishes each scene to 
take up; he rools the cameras; and when the 
specified amount of time has passed, he 
orders the camera to desist. Generally, the 
cameraman obeys. 

This director, John Hayes, is also the 
editor of the film, and he’s a whiz at that too. 
At some point, however, he appears to have 
gotten confused between the film on the 
editing table and the film in the wastebasket. 

The screenwniter is a Mr. Frank Ray Perilli. 
This gentleman, when he finds anything in the 
script to be unclear, simply sits himself down 
on the hood of the director’s Civic and, using 
a 29¢ Bic pen, scribbles few subtly phrased 
elucidations into the dialog, as: (Scientist to 
Wife, when asked why he. thinks an escape 
from the aliens is impossible) ‘‘I think that 
when they’re asleep their powers may sleep 

00.” This fellow also, rightly supposing his 
script to be in need of some moral force, 
causes the heroine to ask, ‘‘What are we going 
to do?” and the hero to respond crisply, “The 
only thing we can do. Go it alone.” (Almost 
perfect. All it needs is for him to call her 
‘baby’!) cont. on corner of Pg. 13 
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* by Melrose Bohack 


When you are lost in the stacks of Odyssey 
Records, you look for road signs to point out 
the way to your musical destination. Those 
little plastic labels that proclaim “ROCK”, 
“CLASSICAL” and “JAZZ” help out some 
what, but not if you are looking for an album 
by Ralph Towner. 

Towner is a classical guitarist who also 
plays jazz piano, and who combines these 
sounds in his music and work with the group 
OREGON. 

He has just released a new solo album on 
Manfred Ejicher’s ECM label, that unfor- 
tunately is a bit of a disappointment, consid- 
ering he is accompanied by the BLIND 
FAITH of the new Jazz. Eberhard Weber, 
the bass player, is a cerebral, facile bassist, 
and with Jon Christensen on percussion and 
Jan Garbarek on reeds, this group provided 
backing on Towner’s last solo ECM release, 
SOLSTICE. 

On SOUND AND SHADOWS, they 
lack the degree of cohesiveness and subtlety 
that sparked the earlier recording. Much of 
the problem lies in Towner’s new composi- 
tions. On the earlier album certain songs 
provided a great deal of space for the band to 
fill in with melodic solos, but on the new 
record the compositions are somewhat anemic. 
There is an overall indifference on the new 
recordings, a feeling that the group was 
caught together between planes, and just 
decided to do another album rather than 
rereading ‘““The Thorn Birds.” Their respect- 
ive talents are such that they could make The 
Star Spangled Banner sound good, but 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 

As we moderns well know, the holiday 
season is likely to bring with it cramps of mind 
not usual to the rest of the year; in paying 
through our noses to make merry, we often 
forget that laughter, enjoyment, and the cele- 
bration of love are our purpose. Four hundred 
years ago, according to theory, Queen 
Elizabeth and her court were looking for 
occasion of merriment during the holiday 
season and so she commissioned William 
Shakespeare to create a play that would make 
them all laugh. Sir William, who was pur- 
portedly immersed in the depth of Hamlet, 
opened his window, tipped back his chair, and 
released a great gust of temporarily staunched 
humor. The result was Twelfth Night, in 
time for the holidays—a comedy about love, 
passion, and sexuality. It appears that, by 
observing his own era carefully, Shakespeare 
observed own own; heterosexual, homo- 
sexual, and thwarted love all fall under the 
Master’s unabashed gaze. 

Twelfth Night opens with a young woman 
who, during a long sea journey, has suffered 
shipwreck and watched her dearest brother 
float away from her in the storm. Rescued by 

a kind stranger and deposited in a foreign 
land, she resolutely assumes the disguise of a 
young man in order to see action in the service 
of the local duke. Said duke quickly comes to 
trust this extraordinarily sensitive and intel- 
ligent young page, and entrusts to “him” the 
task of wooing the fair Olivia. The duke is 
head over heels for Olivia, but she'll have 
none of him as she is mourning the loss of her 
dearest brother, and has assumed a heart of 
stone toward the male sex. Until, that is, she 
meets the duke’s sweet messenger. And this is 
where the action just begins. A drunkefi, 
lascivious uncle and his dimwit pal, an opin- 


RALPH 
TOWNER 


still, something is missing from Sound and 
Shadows. 

ECM has perhaps the most polished and 
talented exponents of the new jazz on their 
label. Keith Jarrett, Weber, Gary Burton, Pet 
Metheny and John Abercrombie all are artists 
with much to say and the ability to enunciate 
it. Unfortunately, some of their lesser record- 
ings are self indulgent exercises of crystalline 
ennui. The new Towner album is not that bad, 
but considering the musicians contained, it 
could and should have been much better. 

Before the days of OREGON, three of the 
members were part of the PAUL WINTER 


CONSORT, a group that never quite realized , 


its potential. They released one magnificant 
album on the Epic label, ICARUS (produced 
by George Martin), and three lackluster re- 
cordings on A and M. Recently a ‘‘Best of” 
set has been released, with some of the better 


A and M recordings of Winter, Towner and | 


company represented. One side _ of 
EARTHDANCE is live, the other, an as- 
sortment of studio tracks. Overall, despite 
occasional examples of lengthly harmonic 
noodling, it represents the considerable abili- 
ties of the group well. 

Ralph Towner will be appearing at the 
Great American Music Hall later this month 
with John Abercrombie, and that is a formi- 
dable duo. If you have to own one album, pick 
up SOLSTICE, and skip the new recording. 
It'll be under Jazz, but that’s because they ran 
out of room in the “unique” bin. These 
albums will be heard on Thursday night 
at 8:00 pm on KZSC. Hear for yourself... 


TWELFTH NIGHT: LOVE 
AS PRESENT LAUGHTER 


ionated housemaid with lots of pluck, and a 
wise and clever fool conspire to turn Olivia’s 
house topsy-turvy, to expose self-conscious 
love, and to have a raucously grand time. In 
Twelfth Night, people have their identity, 
their sex, and their intentions mistook, and all 
is taken as fodder for laughter. 


The UCSC Board of Studies in Theatre 
Arts has combined many talents to present 
Twelfth Night to Santa Cruz audiences this 
Fall. Director Audrey Stanley was the first 
woman to direct at the Ashland (Oregon) 
Shakespeare Festival—an honor which at- 
tests to her widely recognized expertise on the 
art of the Elizabethan bard. An energetic, 
round-eyed Englishwoman, Ms. Stanley 
seems bred particularly for the world of 
Shakespeare, of which she is enamoured. “Tt 
was a time,” she says, ‘‘when emotion was 
free-flowing, when life was lived with gusto 
and a sense of humor. How pathetic and 
withered our emotional lives are, in many 
ways, when compared with the characters of 
Shakespeare.” Norvid Roos, an artist with 
the gift of concretizing fancy, has designed an 
Elizabethan set replete with spiral staircases, 
balconies, tiled floors, and turrets. Musicians 
and copies of Elizabethan instruments have 
been gathered to help round out an atmos- 
phere four hundred years old; music will be 
featured before the play as well as during. 
Twelfth Night runs November 11, 12, 13, 
18, and 19 at 8 pm and November 20 at 3 pm; 
all performances are to be held in the Per- 
forming Arts Theatre. Advance tickets, avail- 
able at the UCSC Box Office and the Santa 
Cruz Box Office are $1.50 for students and 
elders; $2.50 general. Tickets at the door: 
$2.00 for students and elders; $3.00 general 
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Life After 40? 


_by Nanci Fingerhood 


Sports Car Menopause, Page Stegner’s 
new novel, concerns a “novelist and English 
professor at a ‘free’ West Coast university,” 
threatened with impending middle age, who 
“grabs the name of action’”’—namely, a nine- 
teen year old student and “nude-in organ- 
izer.”” 

A novelist and associate professor of 
American Lit. himself, Stegner claims the 


novel appears much more autobiographical §& 
than it is. Eliot Warren, he says, represents a - 


composite of himself and several professors 
he has known who are approaching their 
“‘salad days, putting on puka shells,”’ and 
trying to adapt themselves to our youth-crazy 
culture. 

Stegner lived a few miles down the road, in 
La Honda, from Ken Kesey, at the beginning 
of the ““Hip Revolution.” But he became only 
marginally involved. ‘To be a part of Kesey’s 
group you have to pretty much sublimate any 
of your own inclinations. There was a chief 
and the rest were Indians, and if you didn’t 
enjoy being an Indian...’’ He can remember 
driving along through the redwoods on a 
sunny afternoon and hearing a ‘‘tremendous 
roar up on the mountainside””—a morass of 
bikers at Kesey’s house. 

Although his father, Wallace Stegner, is a 
well-known writer, Page had no literary im- 
pulses as a youngster, nor any intentions to 
become a writer later on. After receiving his 
Ph.D. from Stanford, he left to teach Ameri- 
can literature at Ohio State. There he began 
to ‘“‘mess around writing fiction,” and there he 
began work on his first novel, The Edge; 
which was an attempt to return vicariously to 
the Big Sur coast he missed so much in 
Columbus. The novel deals with growing up 
along the California coastline in the fifties and 
early sixties. 

Stegner continued writing, and now con- 
siders himself almost entirely a writer. He 
finds teaching a mixed blessing; it provides 
security, and a way to stay in touch with 
young, unsettled minds, and the pulse of the 
world. He also finds it difficult, however, to 
write and teach at the same time. He would 
prefer to take a leave of absence from teach- 
ing when he’s involved on a writing project. 

He believes talent encompasses only about 
10% of what is necessary to become a suc- 
cessful writer—30% is discipline, and the 
rest is luck. He began forming ideas for 
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cont. from Pg. 12 


John Huneck, the director of photography, 
is evidently one of those thousands of unfor- 
tunate Americans who suffer from narcolepsy. 
His tendency to fall asleep in the middle of a 
panning shot, while it does give us some nice 
meandering looks at the San Fernando Valley, 
is annoying in that one does generally like to 
watch a focused image on the screen. 

These are the main offenders, but there are 
more. Namely, the sound effects man, who is 
apparently a seven-year-old child with a 
Captain Crunch whistle and a missing incisor 
for equipment; the special effects people, who 
rely heavily on paper mache and Pong games, 
and the actors, of whom Sue Lyonis probably 
the best—need more be said? 


Sports Car Menopause in South America, 
and had been working on it over a number of 
years. 

He came to the University to teach in the 
spring of ’68, and left two and a half years 
later, to become Deputy Director for the 
Peace Corps in Latin America. Recruited by 
a Santa Cruz Lawyer who was instructed to 
enlist some “oddball types” for the program 
with “‘imagination,” Stegner spent a year and 
a half in Venezuela, and a year and a half in 
Ecuador, helping Ecuadorians to build their 
own schools by planting the idea in their 
heads. Teaching classes at night, he attended 
the Army school of language in the daytime to 
learn Spanish, before he left. He returned to 
Santa Cruz in ’73, when his thirty month time 
limit in the Peace Corps was at an end. 

Stegner’s previous works include a critical 
study of Vladimir Nabokov, entitled Escape 
into Aesthetics, and he is currently working 
on a special February issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, dealing exclusively with the Rocky 
Mountains, where he spent the entire summer 
gathering information. He is currently teach- 
ing an advanced fiction writing course this 
fall. 

Pretty good for a man reaching that “meno- 
pause” age. 


In short, End of the World is not destined 
for critical acclaim, with its robot-like acting 
(Kirk Scott, as the hero, is perhaps the best 
example), its strictly bogus science, and its 
plot—which, when it isn’t busy with illogic, is 
taking ludicrous twists. Nevertheless, though 
shoddy, infantile, risible, and essentially 
mindless, the film was (somehow) not boring 
—even fun. Maybe it was just because you. 
can’t help admiring the chutzpah of a director 
who can make a bomb like this and then put 
both himself and the writer in as actors. 

This may have been a mistake, though. The 
director plays a man who's killed when his car - 
explodes. Film probably would have worked 
out better if they'd used a stuntman for that 
one. 
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TAY-SACH’S TESTING 


At Cowell Student Health Center 
November 9th 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


To Help Program Work 


We Need Volunteers 
Call 426-6242 


THE 
TANGLED 
WEB 


Bureaucratic Adventures 


SEMINARS AND CAREER TRAINING 


by Don Lane 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


A good plan, but...Over the summer, the campus Post’ 
Office was moved from Central Services Building to the 
basement of the Applied Sciences Building. This move was 
the result of a couple of years of administrative committee 
deliberation. (Three different committees were involved in 
the decision.) ' 

Here’s how it happened: First it was decided that there 
was a problem with the location of various student services— 
they were spread out all over the campus. Second, it was 
decided that all the various student services’ offices should 
be located reasonably close to one another. Third, a plan to 
put as many services as possible in one area of campus was 
worked up, discussed, approved, and funded. The area was 
bounded by four buildings: Central Services, the McHenry 
Library, the Classroom Building, and the Redwood Building. 
Over the summer, moving began. 

As I said, the whole idea was to make it possible for 
students to get things done without running all over the 
campus. When reorganization is completed student em- 
ployment, veterans affairs, and co-operative education will 
all be located in the area formerly taken up by the Post: 
Office. Various other services have moved (or are moving) 
away from Applied Sciences and into the “student services 
area.” 

Now, getting back to the Post Office...Bruce Lane in 
the Office of Planning and Analysis, who did much of the 
staff work on this reorganization, explained the thinking 
behind the Post Office move. He noted that the Post Office 
did provide a student service but that its primary function 
was not to sell students stamps. Its main purpose is to 


Holistic 


Santa Cruz 


nstiws® 


INTEGRATIVE PROGRAM designed for optimal 
personal growth and professional competence. 
RESIDENTIAL INTENSIVE: Attend 1, 2,3 mos. 
CLASSES BEGIN 2/27 1978, end 5/30/78. 
Nationally known Guest Instructors include: Greg 
Brodsky, Marcel Vogel, William LeSassier, Steven 
Halpern and others. 


Focus is POLARITY BALANCING with 
other supplementary. Holistic systems - 
Massage Certificate Program December 5 
FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 7-9:30 P.M. 


Prosperity Abundancy Training, Nov. 13, 
Center for The Inner Arts, 328 B Ingalls. 


Polarity Training, Nov. 10, S.C. Central 
Library, 224 Church St., Santa Cruz, Ca. 


INSTITUTE APPROVED by California 
State Board of Schoo! Approvals 


HOLISTIC HEALTH INSTITUTE 


soi : : P.O. Box 937 
distribute mail and intercampus messages and paperwork. Aptos, CA 95003 
He said its minor student service function did not merit the (408) 475-8296 


Post Office having such a large amount of prime space in 
Central Services. I had to agree. 

However, the Post Office won’t take a check. Previously, 
I could cash my che’:k at the Cashier and then walk around 
the building to the Post Office. But now the Cashier and the 
Post Office are pretty far apart. Also, there used to be 
metered parking right near the Post Office—there’s rione 
near the new Post Office. Oh well...keep trying. 


An unhealthy occurrence...A woman who asked me to 
maintain her anonymity, (I'll call her Sally), described the 
following events to me: Sally went to Dr. Ruth Frary, head 
of the Health Center, and requested a letter for a special 
parking permit for health reasons. She said she and Dr. 
Frary had a rather unpleasant and unco-operative exchange 
concerning the request and the request for the letter was 
denied. 

What is most interesting is that Sally received a call from 
the campus counseling service offering counseling services 
to her. The receptionist at the counseling service told her that a 
counselor would not call a student unless he/she is requested 
to do so by the student or by a doctor who received a request 
for counseling from the student. But Sally made no such 
request. 

Clearly, the call to Sally was somewhat intimidating. She 
felt Dr. Frary was the cause of this intimidation. So I 
checked with Dr. Frary. She said that she didn’t recall 
making any request for the counseling service to call anyone 
in the past several weeks. She said she would only do this 
sort of thing after telling the student involved. But then she 
added that “it’s possible” she would request without in- 
forming the student in an unusual circumstance. She said the 
unusual circumstance would be her perception of an extreme 
or dangerous emotional problem. 

Personally, I hope Dr. Frary and all the doctors at the 
Health Center will always immediately inform any student 

they perceive to have emotional problems rather than doing 
it in a roundabout way. 


Available at the 
Bay Tree Bookstore 
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.\ [FALL SALE 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


Meat and Vegetarian 


Lunches and Dinners start at $1.50 
Sandwiches $1.20-2.00 


le Shish Kebob Sandwiches $2.50 


. 
’ 

, 

= 


a4 


Available for banquets on Sundays 
Catering Also 


OPEN MON.-:SAT. 11 to 10 
Closed Sunday 


2332 Mission St. 423-5536 


ee es a ee os 


FRONT. STRE. 


PHUTO-STATIONERY-ARTS- & CRAFTS 


SPECIAL OFFER 
SAVE 


CUSTOM 
FRAMING 


© HANDCRAFTED QUALITY 

¢ LARGE SELECTION MATS & 
FRAMES 

e FAST SERVICE 


You've Got Me Flying 
KITE SHOP 


123 Pearl Alley 426-HIGH 


NOV. 5th thru 6th 


10%--15%--25% 
OFF ON 


KITES STRING 
BOOKS 
ACCESSARIES 


(Behind Woolworth’s) 


Leh Gee Pert rs iges per Gree, © VIE fh 
EF GAAS GA ee OO OPED bite FS 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS ANDLECTURES 
PRESENTS 


Presented by 


UCSC Committee! 
on Arts & Lectures 


A Very Special Evening 
with Dazzling Brazilian Folk Harpist 


from: 
Sunda, Indonesia’ 
é 


Pencas  £ x4 


Dance from the Art of 
Self Defense 


a 
Topeng 
Babakan 


Mashed Dance iccompanied by 
Gamelan Music 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13, 1977 
College V Dining 

Hall, UCSC 

$2.50 Students/Elders 


\" | 


Accompanied by Santa Cruz Guitarist 


Sse Saree ee Richard Stover 
8 p.m. yf ’ 
Lee IN CONCERT AT 


KRESGE TOWN HALL, UCSC 
8 PM FRIDAY NOVEMBER 4th 


$2.00 Students/Elders $3.00 General 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC BOX OFFICE 
AND SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE 


Tickets at UCSC Box Office. 
S.C. Box Office, 
San Jose Box Office 


This program ts presented under the auspices of the 
Performing Arts Program of the Asia Society 


This Is A Rug Concert 
BLY:O.P 
(BRING YOUR OWN PILLOW) 


GS 


as KINKO’S 
509 CEDAR STREET 
425-1177 


CONFERENCE 


Monday Oct. 17 9:00-11:30 am 
U.C. Santa Cruz 
Panel Discussion on Admission to Law 
School. 

Willomette 

Lewis & Clark 

Puget Sound 


Univ. of S. F. 

Golden Gate = ~ i 

McGeorge 2'%2¢ copies overnight 

Southern Western » 8%x 11 

Pepperdine @) \@) 
loose sheets only 


Lallaise in L.A. 


Any further info. contact 
Dianne Walker 


at Career Planning U.C.S.C. 
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OG 

ae 

| COMMUNITY 
rin CBS 
Winter-Spring 1978 


lf your registered campus 
organization is involved in an 
on-going service project in the 
local community, you may be eligible 
for Community Service funds. 
Applications for Winter and 
Spring Quarter funding are 
available at the Campus Activities 
Office in the Redwood Building 


RK $7 96 LIST DS. $ CO MICS DEADLINE: Friday, Nov. 18, 4pm 


101 CEOAR ST. SANTACRUZ EARTH 423-3949 For Information Call Maggi Barr x2934 


— 
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y David Arenson 

THE DEADLINE for requesting money from the campus- 
wide(?) Funding Committee is Thursday, Nov. 10, at 4:45 
pm. You can get applications from the Student Activities 
Office. Please return them there. THe Campuswide(?) 
Funding Committee is made up of Kresge, Crown and 
College 5 who have pooled $4,100. to fund campuswide 
organizations. The other college student governments did 
notwant to join, so groups will still have to go to assorted 
student governments and funding bodies for money. This 
annual hassle continues, and several student governments 
who continue to scream about ‘‘college autonomy” will be 
wasting time on funding requests while more pressing issues 
of college governance go untouched... 

THE S.F. CHRONICLE, in its continuing attempt to 
bring the best in news coverage to the modern world, brings 
us an interesting story from London. A man and woman 
were making love in a small sports car. He was suddenly 
stricken by a slipped disc and trapped the woman under- 
neath him. She honked the horn with her foot and soon 
attracted a crowd. Finally, firemen came and cut away the 
car frame to free the trapped couple. The woman, by then 
hysterical, got out of the car and sobbed, “How am I going to 

AN APOLOGY is in order. Last week I reported that 
Oxford University Press is definitely printing Chris Macaan’s 
research paper on Kant. They are only considering it at this 
point. Sorry... 

DESPITE MY ORIGINAL temptation to do an essay 
entitled ‘‘Press Politics and the Price: of Pillow Cases in 
Afghanistan,” I’ve changed my mind and have a few serious 
things to say. 

WE GET a lotof papers from other campuses down here, 
and from reading those and having practical experience on 
two others, it seems to me that there are two basic types of 
college papers. 

ONE VARIETY is the “lackeys of traditional journalism” 
paper. These are largely done at schools with journalism 
departments and tend to be mediocre training grounds for 
future Santa Cruz Sentinel reporters. Exampie: A recent 
headline in the UC Santa Barbara Daily Nexus says “Food 
Stamps Offer Diet Variety.” 

THE OTHER VARIETY of campus paper tends to be a 
bullsheet for the views of only one segment of the campus 
population. Often bombastic and poorly written, this sort of 
newspaper tends to bore people. 

CITY ON A HILL is neither variety, although it tends 
toward the latter. Before I go on with the argument, it should 
be noted that this newspaper is the most direct student voice 
on campus. It is not a bureaucratic committee and printed 
articles go directly to the entire university. This makes it a 
powerful organ, sort of a student government without the 
power to govern. In the absence of an organized student 
campuswide government, it is the most powerful forum for 
students on campus, with the possible exception of the 

registration fee committee. 

KEEPING THAT IN MIND, it follows that CHP is a 
prime target area for groups or individuals who want to get 
their viewpoints across. Many readers alicady feel that we 
are too opinionated and we were recently criticized for just 
that in an editorial in the Cowell newsletter, which called us 
“Shitty in a Swill,” and that was the nice part. 

LACKING a journalism department and a campuswide 
student government, we are caught in a situation in which I 
feel we may never reach a consensus as to the direction of the 
paper. Many writers are willing but inexperienced. The 
editors are overworked to the tune of 20 to 40 hours per 
week. The staff is divided as to what kinds of stories we 
should call “‘news” and what kinds we should call “editorial.” 
We have constant personnel problems and this year alone 
we were subjected to the resignation of one editor-in-chief 
and the election of another by one vote. Readers complain. 
What are we to do? 

I CAN ONLY offer one suggestion. To at least be 
readable, which means credible, those who write for this 
paper must realize the limits of our own experiences and 
beliefs. We tend to be either too narrowly individualistic in 
our outlooks, this a product of Granola Consciousness, or 
we tend to think that we must lecture the collective student 
body on what we believe to be true without realizing that the 
collective is made up of different individuals who may not 
want to read about it all the time. 

WITH THIS IN MIND and with readers coming to staff 
meetings instead of writing letters or silently complaining, 
perhaps we can reach a direction that can be called a 
consensus, rather than continuing along the path of patching 
together an issue through mediation. 

THE OPPORTUNITY is here, it can be done, and we 
can become a bright exception to the two dull varieties of 
newspaper that I mentioned before... 
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Classified Advertisements 


‘ Re-ran Shop 150333 Mission St. 


(near McDonalds) 426-2753. Qual- 
ity clothing for guys and gals. Open 6 
days. 11 - 4:330. Closed Sundays. 


Piano Lessons Alfons Forster. Tel. 
426-8957. 


Research Writing, re-writing, edit- 
ing. Tutoring also available. 703 3rd 
St., S.C. Tel. 423-7534. 


Writing Services Editing, research 
writing, thesis consultation. Most 
subjects. Qualified writers. Tel. 423- 
7534. 


Bedroom in furn. apt. over house 
near 7th, $95. mo. plus util., for 1 
christian woman and with one. Wendy 
462-0510. 


For Sale Speakers 12” 3-way DWD 
0009, $150. new ea., $50. ea. Audio 
arch manual turntable and cover, 


For Sale: Speakers 12” 3-way DWD 
0009, $150. new ea. $50. ea. Audio 
Research manual turntable and cov- 
er, nice, $35. Art deo COORS neon 
sign, $50. Beautiful oak library ta- 
ble/desk, $150. Antique Spinnet sec- 
retary close up desk, $125. Men’s 
black leather pants 32”’ waist, $50. 
Emest, evenings 426-7697. 


Lost: Tone dark grey framed glasses 
w/large lens and quasi-hexagonal 
shape in a padded soft shell brown 
fake leather case w/tan canvas trim. 
Lost Oct. 26th. They are much need- 
ed. If found, please call 425-7118. 


*The Booklist 


BOOK NOW 


At last—the third novel in 


PHILIP JOSE FARMER'S 


fabulous RIVERWORLD series! 


“NEW YORK 
NEW YORK” 


Round Trip from 


$229-239 


xciting new adven- 

tures in “one of the 
most imaginative 
worlds to be found in 
science fiction”* — by 
the Hugo Award- 
winning author of Jo 
Your Scattered Bodies 
Go and The Fabulous 
Riverboat. 

A Berkvey/ Putnam Book 
Just Published /412 pages 
$9.95 at your bookstore 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Deadline Nov. 7 


CONTACT 


Chris Sloan 
UCSC Travel Advisor 


Campus Activities Office 
above the Whole Earth Rest 


425-1481 


“Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the cousel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But 
his delight is in the law of the LORD: 
and in his law doth he MEDITATE 
day and night.” (Psalms 1:1 and 2) 


Your writing style improved! Pap 
ers, etc. edited by experienced journ- 
alist for clarity, grammar, presenta- 
tion. Typing. Foreign students wel- 
come. Ann 425-7148. 


Writing Services Research writing, 
editing, proofreading. Most subjects. 
Qualified writers. 423-7534. 


For Sale: ‘68 GMC P.U. $1300. 
Excellent condition. Call Phil 429- 


EDUCATIONAL 

CENTER 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Our 

433-1763 {Son” 

PALO ALTO: YEAR 


7-0841 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
CENTERS IN MAJOR US CITIES 


(800) 221-9840 


House Wanted Mellow vegetarian, 
loves dogs, children. Into astrology, 
foreign languages and Geo. Politics. I 
also don’t smoke. Looking for room 
in equally laid back house. Call Dolf 
Hitler, 429-4244. 


Typing Big papers, little papers, 
what-have-you. Can correct spelling, 
english, punctuation, etc. Call 
Coralee at 425-0918. 


Working with Consciousness in 
the new age. A free class. Barry 
Vissell M.D.; Joyce Vissell M.S. 
Nov. 4 through Dec. 16. Fri. 8 to 
9:30 pm. 688-6666. 


Tennis Lessons Private or group. 
Beginning to tournament level by 
experienced teacher/player. Reason- 
able rates. Ned. 425-8734. 


try Sport parachuting 


lst jump course 
group rates 


STEVENS PARA.LOFT 
(415) 569-5358 
or 757-9957 


LOW COST 


Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


insurance 


CALL 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
' 303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


aS wy 


As KINKO’S 
509 CEDAR STREET 


425-1177 : 
ey) 


2%4¢ copies overnight 


8%x 11 


\@ 
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loose sheets only 
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BEER 


DRINK BEER FOR YOUR 
HEART’S SAKE 


Andeker 
Anchor Steam 


Budweiser 


Budweiser $27.95 


Coors $27.95 


Heineken $55.00 


Michelob $32.95 


Millers $26.95 


Olympia $26.95 


Pabst 


$26.95 


Lowenbrau : $37.00 


Schlitz $27.95 


Schlitz Malt $31.00 


Tuborg . $26.95 


SPECIAL PRICES ABOVE 
—PLUS TAX AND DEPOSIT— 


...DUE TO WATER 


PENALTY WE ARE NOT 
ABLE TO GIVE FREE ICE. 


4a oF 
LIQUORS INC 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


1401 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 
(408) 423-3368 


3750 Portola Dr. 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95062 
(408) 475-0333 
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UCSC Committee of Arts and Lectures Presents 
a Marcel Ophuls Film Documentary — 


“THE MEMORY OF JUSTICE” 


—A Monterey Peninsu!a Premiere— 


) “MONUMENTAL! IT RIVETS THE MIND AND 
THE EMOTIONS! THE MEMORY OF JUSTICE 

EXPANDS THE POSSIBLITIES OF THE 

DOCUMENTARY MOTION PICTURE IN 


Baldwin: continued from p. 7 

I thought that for awhile, but you’re guess on that is as good as 
mine. They’ve been very secretive, they have refused to expose 
any figures on the number of signatures they have. 
CHP: Do you see the recall peoples’ recent move into 
the public eye as a sign of their doing well or is it a last- 
ditch attempt to gather enough signatures? 

My perception is if they were doing well and were really on 
the verge they would expose the number of signatures they have. 
One thing I think everybody should be aware of is that they’re 


going to have all the money they need, and I think the public _ 


should be very, very curious about where the recall folks’s 

money is coming from. 

CHP: Has it affected you and your ability to do your job? 
Well, some of the information we’ve received about private 

investigators looking into my life, etc., has led to some paranoia, 

but I don’t think it has caused me to reject the principles and 

programs that I stood for when Lran for office. 

CHP: What are the major problems of the county, and 

what remedies do you have for them? 


There are a myriad of problems; there’s traffic and transit 
problems that are absolutely immense that cannot be solved 
without a significant amount of new revenue, whether we want 
to rebuild freeway interchanges or buy busesd. There’s a 
massive amount of money involved there, and I’m not sure 
where were going to get it. It probably should come from the 
Federal government in lieu of money spent on cruise missles 
and Neutron bombs. 

There are incredible land—use decisions that have to be made, 
and one of my greatest hopes is to resolve the Live Oak General 
Plan so that it meets the needs of the entire county as well as the 
needs of the majority of my constituents. But basically we are in 
great trouble unless we become more cooperative and more 
sharing as a community, and begin to reject the ethic of vicious 
competition. I know that’s really vague and a little bit corny, but 
I really believe it. Figuring out a way to provide housing for all 
income groups and at the same time protect the beautiful 
healthy environment is my major goal. 


Next week the subject of CHP’s Supe Series will be Gary 


SUCH A WAY THAT ALL FUTURE FILMS OF 
THIS SORT.WILL BE COMPARED TO IT.” 


—Vincent Canby 
New York Times 


Also—“HAS BEEN HONORED BY MANY CRITICS 
AS ONE OF THE BEST TEN FILMS OF 1976” A 


Sunday, November 6, 
Classroom Unit 2, UCSC (Behind the Bookstore) 
Two Showings—1 pm, 7 pm—Admission $1.00 


“photos taken...passport, news 
candid and |.D 


*student and faculty discounts 


MEN! WOMEN! a *24 serch on photos 
JOBS ON SHIPS *we do our own black as 
American. Foreign. No exp- white processing 35mm 
erence re uired, Excalient open daily 9-5, Saturdays 10-2 
bay ace com Sd 
r 

for (gb og career, Senet 3 

Box 2049, Port Angeles 
Washington 98362. 


119 Weinut Avenue Sante Crus 4737103 


Library Copy Service 
CASH JOBS WELCOME, LARGE OR SMALL 
Xeroxing and Binding 
Reduction Copies Available 


UCSC McHe 429-2919 


BASIC 


Bx< 
EXCHANGE 


Sail into cold weather 
with this outfit from the 
Basic Exchange. Authen- 
tic U.S. Navy 13-Button 
wool pants at $8.95 "“ a 
Navy wool jumper at 
$4.50, topped off with a 
genuine Navy GOB hat 
for $3.29. Another basic 
outfit from the BX, where 


“ bargains are basic to 
333 our name. 
used 703 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ, 425-8085 


OPEN MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 10 AM TO 5:30 PM 


The Camera Shop 


Patton, who represents the university on the board. 


DARK INDIGO DENIMS AND °n : Hy 

LONG SLEEVE TAILORED S@le nic \ 

PLAID SHIRTS now for | 

A TERRIFIC VARIETY OF : 
saly $2 & $4 


SOLID AND STRIPED 
COTTON T--SHIRTS 

THE LATEST IN BOUTIQUE FASHIONS h 
1012 PACIFIC AVE. 423-6561 MON..TH. 10-5:30 FRI.-SAT. 10-6 


WHO MAKES THE BEST 
ICE CREAM IN TOWN? 


Before we could answer that question, we would first point out 
that there are two distinct types of ice Creams available today: 
Commercial ice Cream, like those sold in your neighborhood ice 
cream stores, and Old-fashioned ice Cream, like you might make 
at home. 


To further distinguish them, Commercial ice Creams are made 
from a pre-packaged mix that contains smoothers and other add- 
itives to give them a ‘‘creamy” texture; Old-fashioned Ice 
Creams, on the other hand, are made from Fresh Cream, Grade A 
Milk, Fresh Eggs, 100% Cane Sugar or Honey, Salt, Fruits and 
Extracts and have a rich, well-bodied texture. 


Who makes the best ice cream in town? 


We really can’t say. But we know who makes the ONLY Old- % 
fashioned ice Cream in town! Pe 


oe Ue fl | 
GLILORD'S 


OLD-FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOURS 


Santa Cruz 
107 Soquel 
(at Pacific Mall) 


a 
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105 locust at 
pacific mall 


santa cruz 
WINGS ORWHEELS Ee, 106 Mer 


HANG GLIDING & SKATEBOARD CENTER 


wow 
OAK KICKTAILS 


28 Inch 
to 32 Inch 


fe 2°° 


Ask a banking question. 


If you have a banking question you'd like answered, Bank of 
America is the place to come. 

In fact, we can probably give you a full report on the subject. 

That's because our Consumer Information Reports covera 
wide variety of banking subjects. Including, “A Guide to Checks and 
Checking” which explains what you need to know about cashing 
and depositing checks, holds, and stop-payment procedures. We also 
offer Reports on: “How to Establish Credit,’ “Ways to Save Money,’ 
“Rights and Responsibilities: Age 18” and more. 

And our Consumer Information Reports are free at any one 
of our branches. 

Of course, we have a variety of other banking services, as well. 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA. MEMBER FDIC 


We'll give you a full report. 


Like College Plan® Checking, Personal Choice Savings Plans, and 
if you qualify, Student BankAmericard® Visa® and overdraft 
protection. But you can pick up our Consumer Information Reports 
with no obligation to sign up for anything. 

You see, we figure the more you know about banking, the 
more likely you are to bank with the bank that can do you the most 
good, both in school and after. 

Quite a few Californians think that’s us. And we’re hoping you'll 
come to the same conclusion. 


Depend on us. More California college students do. 


BANKOF AMERICA G) 
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“PASSPORT Se 
TOA wt 


GREAT DINING ADVENTURE 


Now one of California $s leading restaurants has a super new offer that puts you. the 
diner face-to-face with some of the best Chinese food this side of Peking 

THE NEW RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT of Santa Cruz will give you a full 10% 
| discount on your total check for food and beverage Simply clip out this ad and 
present it when you dine — that's all you have to do to enjoy gourmet Chinese 
cuisine at a big savings! 

This special offer 1s good for alimited time only — so hurry! Take advantage 
of the passport to a dining adventure today. 


Expiration date Nov. 15, 1977 


Reservations: (408) 423-5730 
THE NEW RIVERSIDE CHINESE RESTAURANT 


_ 210 Barson Street » Santa Cruz, CA 


RESEARCH 


Send only two dollars (to cover 
postage) for your copy of our 
latest mail-order catalog of over 
7,000 research papers. 


© Quelity Uneurpessed 
© Feet, Dependable Service 
© Speeches, Reports, etc. 
Al Metenais Sod 
For Research Asestance Only 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH SERVICES INC 
407 South Dearborn Street. Suite 600 
Chicago. IIlinors 60605 
312-822-0300 


The Newman Community of UCSC 
invites you to our monthly i 
Liturgical Celebration of the Eucharist 


TUES THRU FRI B 30 / SAT 7&10/ SUN 3&7 30 
PHONE PURCHASE TICKETS WITH B/A, VISA, M/C 


little fox theatre FRIDAY, NOV. 4th Gg 
333 pacific avenue 8:00 pm ce 
san francisco 


Cowell Health Center Library 


The Newman county is an organization 
that fosters a sense of Christian Community 


based on a shared Catholic belief in the Love al ) 
of Jesus Christ. 
° For more information, call 426-2635 : ay 


Now playing on Screen 2 thru Wednsday Nov. 9 ) 
- } 
Liv. Ulimann in ingmar Bergman's Lina Wetmuller's ‘ 
“FACE TO FACE" 9:10; “SEVEN BEAUTIES” 7:00 } 
} 
i 
t 
| 
HERE COMES THE COMEDY 
ROMANCE OF THE YEAR! 
4 3 » 
7 
# 


“A 70's 
American Graffiti!” 


396-2707 


Funky, 
Engaging!” 


Bebween 
tHe Lines | 


Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER F 
Screenplay Dy FRED BARRON A 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Bainbridge & Crescent mats. Letraset, Zipatone,&C-Thru transfer letters. 
Liquitex, Vanguard,Winsor Newton, Permanent Pigment & Grumbacher Pre- 
tested paints. Strathmore & Bienfang papers. NY.Graphic Society prints. ? : ne 
Drafting tables. Lamps. Easels. Brushes. Custom framing...and much more of ‘concephiel set, ip stone worl We ies ot aeiesion: 
Nightly at 7:30 & 9:35 (5:30 on Sundays) 


142 RIVER ST 423-1935— sooccecccs NICKELODEON === 4 


>+Ooduced Dy RAPHAEL D SILVER 
MIDWEST FILM PRESENTATION 


Rt 


Joan Micklin Silver’s (director of Hester Street) winning 
comedy romance about the evolution of a late 60’s protest 
paper to a respectable 70’s newspaper. Every member of 
the large cast is wonderful. One funny scene, where a 
typewriter, coffee machine and wall are smashed in the name 


DD Sw OS © BRT BBS BST DDS DB HSS BBWS SF SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SST SFeVweseeswee 


20 


Poor Richard's 


anac 


PHOTO*STATIONERY°ARTS & CRAFTS 


321 FRONT STREET 425-1991 
PRICES GOOD TIL NOV. oth 


ALMANAC LOCATION PHOTOSPECIALE 


@BEHIND DEL MAR THEATER 

@'s BLOCK MAIN DOWNTOWN BUS DEPOT 
@78 STEPS CORNER SOQUEL & FRONT 
@120 STEPS FROM LONG'S DRUGS 


829.95 VALLE 

SHARP 

CALCULATOR 

FULL FEATURE 
MODEL EL 8128 


ALMANAC $ 17.88 


i 
} 


i $2.09 VALUE CRECENT 
i 6 \MATBOARD 
i \ 32” X 40” 


_ @CHOOSE FROM 40 
| COLORS 


roo $1.49 


VALUE PRICED 


C) 
aul) CORRECTION 
—4 FLUID 


POOR RICHARD 


VALUE 


PENS $1.47 


RED-BLUE-BLACK PER DOZEN 


DEVELOP &PRINT 
110-126 9 


e 
KODAK-FUJI 
20 ROLL ONLY 


$2.95 


2 DAY SERVICE 


BOND QUALITY A@¢ 


COPIES Fast service 


NO MINIMUM 


Sy ee’ 
‘er 


., TYPE 108 


ee  -POLOROID 
- FILM 


KODACOLOR II 


FILM . ; 
Theiaeiss cee < 


%4 X36 YARDS 
\COPPER FOIL 


$1.77 
SOLDBR $4.44 


39¢ VALUE OXFORD 
INDEX CARDS 


~ 3X6 
BOND QUALITY 


98¢ DATAMATE 


BINDER PAPER 
200 COUNT | 


98e VALUE 1” or % RING 


WHY PAY MORE 


ALMANAC DISCOUNT POLICY 


EVERYDAY LOWEST PRICES 


FILMS! 


CHAMELEON 


ee nae 

SAT.GSUN. NOV.5&6 
Shows at 7&9:30pm Adm. $1.50 
AT THE S.C. VETERANS AUD 
842 Front St. (next to the Post Office) 
Presenred by THE MOVIE PEOPLE! 


FILMS OF 


ANS 
842 Front 5¢. (next to the Post Office) 


REMEMBER €- 
WHEN 

ICE CREAM 
WAS JUST 
VANILLA? 


TODAY. 31 FLAVORS! 


Baskin-Robbins made ice 
cream the glamour food 
refreshment ...created 31 
Flavors, and gave exotic 
names to exciting new 
flavor combinations... .dis- 
covered rare new flavors, 
such as Macadamia Nuts, 
from Hawaii. In season, 
you'll find new and un- 
usual flavors at our store. 
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NOW AVAILABLE...FALL & WINTER 
DRAWSTRING FABRICS IN 


BRUSHED DENIM 
& VELVETEEN 
Quality White Cotton 
Muslin For Men & 
Women, With 
Pockets 


DRAWSTRING 
PANTS 


$8.00 | 
COLORED 
DRAWSTRING PANTS 
$10.00 


-on the spot free alterations- 
all Last Chance Pants are pre- 
shrunk- 

OPEN 7 DAYS 10:30 to 6 


Watch your garments being made 
right here in our store. 


Corner of Laurel & Chestnut 
Santa Cruz @427-1847 


